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Tr the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


~~ 


Fnac following sketch of a. little 


excursion from Belfast to Derry, . 


is perhaps too trifling to offer for in- 
grtion in the Belfast Magazine ; 
bet it any of your readers derive the 
smallest amusement from the perusal, 
Lshall think my time has not been 
mispent, in copying the bastyvand 
wconnected remarks which occurred 
aller my return home. 


nl 


THE improvements and planting 
othe road from Belfast to Carrick. 
fergus, have so frequently afforded 
themes for admiration, that I may 
be considered deficient in taste, if [ 
venture to object to them. The 
planting is too formal, and too tre- 
quently placed so as to exclude the 
hotises from a view of the sea, to 
acord with my ideas of elegance in 
omamental improvements | - was 
wach amused at the whimsical. affec. 
tation of taste, displayed by some 
geitlemen in colouring the outside 
of their houses, and by! others in 
Placing the front of their hduses so 
hearthe road, that the ‘inhabitgats 
we compelled to * breathe clouds of 
dust, and calf it country air,” ‘in- 
Sead of enjoyity t® salubrity of the 
ta breeze, and-of contemplating the 
ever-pleasing ‘prospest of thd sea. 

View of the County Down a- 
cmeltast’ lough is very fine, 

ae tide covers the mud-bunks, 
Cavett! is also a very fine pictur- 
e@ebject. I felt great pleasure 
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in observing a house which was 
lately built for the education of 
the poor, near the little -village of 
Whitehouse. 


Carrickfergus is a very ancient 
looking town; the repairs made on 
the ald Castle have given it’a very 
singular’ appearanee,: as in some 
parts it looks nearly new, and io 
others, as if it were last going to dee 
cay. At Carrickfergus 1 bad the 
pleasure of seeing a number of poor 
children returning home from school, 
but I do not know whether they 
were taught according to the Lane 
casterian, or to the old mode of edu- 
cation. | 

After leaving Carrickfergus, we 
lost sight of the sea, until we came 
within view of Island Magee. The 
scenery, on approaching the town 
of Larne, is very fine. I did not 
much admite Larne ; the streets are 
very narrow, and many of the peo- 
ple seemed, for want of better eme- 
ploynient, to entertain themselves 
with staring at our party, very 
much to our annoyance. 

The scenery along the coast, from 
Larne to Glenarm, encreases every 
mile in grandeur and sublimity. 


We preferred walking up @ moun- 


tain, ever which we had to pass, 
before we reached Glenarm, and af- 
ter viewing with high delight “ the 
océan scene sublime,” and a distant 
view of Scotland on one side of the 
road, and fine iiiountaia scenery on 
the other, | was beginning to feel a 
little fatigued, when we began’ to 
descend the mountain, and on a sud- 
A 
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den turning in the road, the town of 
Glenarm, situated on an arm of the 
sea, in a glen between two moun- 
tains, came suddenly to view; I 
forgot my fatigue in admiring the 
fine prospect which was in view. 
The sun, which was partially hid by 
a cloud, while it shone in full spleny 
dour on Glenarm, made the moun- 
tains around appear darker, and en- 
creased the beauty of the landscape, 
The contrast between the side of the 
mountain which we had just ascend- 
ed, and the side which we were 
descending, was very striking : 
I have seldom felt more. pleasure 
in contemplating any scenery, 
than I did on looking at Glenarm 
from the top of the mountain. When 
we arrived at the town, | found my 
imagination had pictured it as. much 
more romanticly situated than it was 
in reality. 

We took a short walk in Glenarm 

ark, and saw a little of the. inside 
of the Castle ; the fine old oak stair- 
case, and. the ruinous condition of 
part of the house, but il accorded 
with the fashionable furniture in the 
drawing-room; it reminded me of 
Miss Owenson’s description, in the 
Wild Irish Girl, of the inc onzruous 
furnitare in the Castle of Lnismore, 

After leaving Glenarm, the sce- 
nery along the coast encreases in 
wild sublimity. The mountains are 
lofiv, rugged, and. precipitous ; 
aud the contrast between the bril- 
hiancy of a small species of rose, 
heath, and other mountain plants, 
which were in full bloom, and the 
grey rocks, which were frequently 
without the smallest appearance of 
Vegetaiion, was very fine, The 
views along the road from Carpal. 
uch to Garrau-poimt are exceeding-, 
ly grand and interesting; 1 was ai- 
most constantly reminded of Pen. 
manmaurin Wales. | viewed. with 
epthusiasm aad delight, the 





« Dim distant isles in ambient ether 

And stormy peaks, and deep-retiring | 

Foam-crested breakers, and cheahnase my 

Streak’d by the transient sun’s swift ylang. 
ing ray ;” 


while, at the same time, J felt that 


serencssesseseesseses® Mid Crags and moum 
tains drear 


*“ Great nature rules, and claims with brow 
austere, 
The shudd’ring homage of the inmost soy," 


At Redbay we saw three caves og 
the sea shore, which extend to a com 
siderabie distance under a hill; One 
ot the caves was occupied by a blacks 
smith as a work-shop; andther 
a poor family, who, I thought, would 
sulfer from want of air, and a chim 
ney, if, unfortunately, the habits of 
many of the poorer classes of 
ple bad not made them dislike ven 
tilation, and accustomed them to live 
in dirt and darkness, but perhaps 
living even in this wretched, condi. 
tion may contribute to their comiort, 
as every person, according to. his 
situation tn life, forms diilerent ideas 
of comfort. 

The third cave is too damp to be 
inhabited; we were told of much 
larger caves at Red-bay castle, and 
at Cushendon, but we did not wisit 
them. ! ! 
Cushindall is a very small. town; 
it is vow generally called Newtowne 
glens: | prefer the former name, asl 
have a kiad of prejudice or preposset 
sion in favourof old lrishnames, 

From Cushendall to Ballycastle, the 
road was mostly over a dreary, mouls 
tain. Near the top of this mountain! 
was bighly delighted with a specimen 
of true hospitality, and kindness 
heart: on entering a miserable:looks 
ing cabin, to request: a drimk of wi 
ter, a vety~ poor eld woman regres 
ted, in terms of sincerity and 
ness, not having milk to offer 
of water; she cnireated Bb | 


reread 
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ways to cail with her when we went 


in.* 
over the mountain. 
As we approached Ballycastle, 


we had a fine view of the sea, and of 
the Island of Rathlin, The town of 
Ballycastle is prettily situated; the 
view from the sea-shore, which is at 
a little distance from the principal 
rt of the town, is very fine. ‘The 
sea dashes against the beach with 
reat force, and a distant view of the 
island of Rathlin, and of the promon- 
of Fairhead, affords objects 
which are always highly interesting, 
I canuot describe the impression 
made on me, by visiting the pro- 
montory of Fairhead; the stupen- 
dous and perpendicular pillars, rising 
400 feet above the level of the sea, 


———————— See 


* Instead of dwelling on the dark shades 
in the human character, how much _ better 
isit to praise where we can?” Instances 
of true kindness are frequently found in 
our intercourse with the world. Mungo 
Park, in his Travels in Africa, eloquently 
says, “It is impossible for me to forget the 
disinterested charity, and tender solicitude, 
with which many of the poor Africans 
sympathized with me in my sufferings, re- 
heved my distresses, and contributed to 
my safety. ‘This acknowledgement, how- 
ever, is more particularly due to the fes 
male part of the nation; among the men, 
my reception, though generally kind, was 
tometunes otherwise ; it varied according 
totae various tempers of those to whom I 
made application ; the hardness of avarice 
m some, and the blindness of bigotry in 
whers, had closed up the avenues to com- 
Passion; but in all my wanderings and 
Wretchedness, 1 found womea uniformly 

and compassionate, and I can truly 
my, amy predecessor Mr, Ledyard said 
pone ap ite * woman I never addressed 
ye in the language of decency and 
freadship, without reteiving a peau! and 

2 answer. If I was hungry, or 

» Wet or sick, they did ‘not hesi+ 
ite; like mien, to perform 4 generous ac- 
be Saal free, and so kind a manner, 
on ¥ contribute to my relief, that, if | 
wadry, I drank the sweetest draught, and 


if hy ik . 
dont et i the coarsest morsel with a 
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presented a grand and sublime sight 
every other object in view, even the; 
ocean which “ wildly roli’d skirted 
with foam,” appeared insignificant, 

On our road froin Ballycastle to 
the Giant’s Causeway, we ‘went to 
see Carrick-a-rede bridye; the fish- 
ermen go across this bridge of ropes 
very expertly, but the swiriging of 
the bridge, on walking over it, 
makes it very dangerous to persons 
unaccustomed to it. Idid not see 
the bridge and the precipice beneath 
it, in all their terrific grandeur, as a 
slight rain made the descent through 
the fields so slippery, as to prevent 
me from going very near them. 

When we arrived at the Causes 
way, the rain had ceased, and the 
plants with which the rocks near the 
path leading to the Causeway were 
mostly covered, looked so refreshed 
and so green, and our party were all 
so willing to admire the scenery 
areund, that we approached the 
Causeway with very highly raised 
expectations of the gratification we 
should receive from beholding that 
great natural curiosity: nor were 
we disappointed in our expectations. 
The Causeway, extending from the 
foot of a promontory, to a consider. 
able distance into the sea, and coms 
posed of perpendicular pillars of 
basalt, standing close to each other, 
was an object which inspired feel. 
ings of admiration and astonish. 
ment. 

The pillars are s¢parable at un. 
equal Jiaideices, into convex and 
concave joints; there is seldom’ any 


‘space between these pillars, but. 


observed, in a very few places, that 
a space would, have occurred, ,if.i 
stone, in the form of a wedge, and 
which is also’ separable into joints, 
had not been interpused between the’ 
pillars. 

The basalt pillars at the Causes 
way al at Fair-head are extremely’ 
different; atthe former place they 
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frequently appear without joints, and 
often exceed four feet in breadth; 
at the Causeway, they are about a 
foot and half, or two feet broad. The 
basalt pillars, and the whin-dykes, 
are not confined to the sea-coast, or 
to the Causeway, as we frequent- 
ly saw them at the sides of hills, 
and diflerent places, at a distance 
from the sea. 

The promontory of Pleaskin forms 
a fine contrast to Fairhead. Nature 
seems in one place to exhibit her 
power on the great and majestic 
scale, and in the other on the di- 
minutive and romautic. Fairhead 
is bold, maguificent and subime; 
Pleaskin, picturesque and beautiful. 
While we were admiring Pleaskin, 
the sun, which was shining in full 
splendour, made the contrast between 
the dark basalt pillars, and the red 
clay between the. pillars and the 
rocks, even more picturesque. Near 
Pieaskin we saw eight or nine wo- 
wen going down a frightiul descent 
to the shore, to gather sea-weed, to 
manufacture ioto kelp; one of the 
women had.a little child on her 
back, but she did. not seem to be 
alarmed lest it should fall; she, and 
er companions, bouuded from rock 
tu. rock withthe greatest quickness, 
talking and laughing all the time. 

Returning trom Pieaskin, we took 
another view.of the Causeway, and 
clinbed over some large rocks to get 
a view. of the.inside of a cave on 
the sca-shore; we then proceeded to 
Dunluce, Castle. 


“That proud pile, which rears’ its Hoary 


fur’ head vo 
‘elniruin vast, in silence dread,” 


i> ; is 

igsituated ona rock which projects 
injo the sea, The oaly entrance to 
the Castle which now remains, is 
bya sidewail of a bridge. The 
deep precipice on each side of the 
side-wall, appears very terrific; I 
found much advantage in wot lovk- 





ing down the precipice, until } had 

go to the other side. We did not 

nd much to repay us for the trouble 

of going to the Castle, except a fing 

view of some |ime-stone rocks, from 

two windows which overlook the 
sea. The unsparing miner, Time, 
has not been inactive at Dunluce 
Castle, as the walls are, in many 
places, fallen to ruin. We wer 
shown a room built in the wall, 
which, our guide informed us, wa 
always kept clean by the ghost of 
an old woman called Mave Ree: 
whether it was owing to my unbe, 
lief on this subject, or that I did not 
stoop low enough in going out of 
the room, | hit my head such a ses 
vere blow, that I had cause to ree 
member Mave Roe for many hours 
after ] left Dunluce Castle. 

From Dunluce we proceeded to 
Colerain, mostly by the sea-shore, as 
far as the little village of Portrush, 
Colerain ‘is a neat looking town, 
The planting along the river Bann 
contributes very much to beautify 
the scenery around Colerain, After 
seeing the salmon fishery, we ree 
commenced our journey to Derry, 
by way of Down-hill, the residence 
of Sir Henry Harvey Broce. We 
looked at his large collection of 
paintings, mostly brought from ltaly, 
by the late Bishop of Derry; some 
of them are extremely fine, but they 
did not please my taste; 


“ To me more dear, congenial tomy heart, 
One native charm, than all the glossof art. 


My attention ‘was particularly at 
rested by one’ picture; an ‘old man 
is represented as attempting, with 
great..force, to divide two clouts; 
at first. view, J thought of the pie- 
ture in the heg 
beautiful poem,’ the “Pleasures of 


Hope, where : 
“ Andes, giant of the western staf” 
is represented as Jooking “ from bit 


ginning of Campbell's’ 
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throne of clouds o’er half the world ; 
but, to my great astonishment, I 
was informed, that the picture was 
intended to represent the Deity 
dividing light from darkness; how- 
ever fine the painting may be, I 
éaonot but think it impious for man 
to attempt to form the Deity after his 
own image. [left Down-hill, without 
wllering myself to feel strong admi- 
ration, either of the magnificence of 
the building, the richness of the fur- 
niture, or the variety of costly paint- 
ings. 

AP Down hill, we passed the 
rocks of Magilligan, which are truly 
grand and sublime. The sea dash 
ing with great force on the level 
strand, the distant view of Inishowen- 


point, partly obscured by a fog, and \ 


the high rocks in the back-ground, 
formed a fine scene. 

From Magilligan to Derry, by 
Newtownlimavady, the country is 
pretty, and well cultivated, but the 


grand and romantic scale, on which 


the ocean scenery and the moun- 
tains are exhibited along the coast, 
was too fresh in my recollection, to 
permit me to admire cultivated lands, 
and scenes which were more in- 
debted to art than nature. The 
rivers Foyle and Bann appeared too 
placid aad insignificant, in compa- 
rison with the ocean. 

Derry looks very pretty at a dis- 
tance; the banks of the river Foyle are 
adorned with planting and neat 
houses; the long wooden bridge 
adds very much to the ornament of 
thetown, The wall, which former- 
ly surrounded the whole of the town, 
sn good repair, and is a very plea- 
sant walk ; the town now extends 
fit-beyond the wall. I was very 


Much pleased with the neatness and 


excellent arrangement of an hospital 
hear Derry ; very great attention 
appears to have been paid in build- 
ing the house to secure the best mode 
® Veutilation; the rooms were very 
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clean and airy, and the sick and in- 
firm appeared very comfortable. - 
There is also a large school-house 
near Derry, which will contain a 
farge number of scholars. The 
school had not been opened, but 
I viewed the house with much pleas 
sure, as [ always rejoice to see ate 
tention paid to the education of the 


poor, : ERicena, 
= 
Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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LETTER in the Alfred of the 

3d of December, 1812, became 
the subject of conversation lately, 
when I was present. The discus« 
sion was interesting to mes and [ 
thought it not improbable, that it 
might appear equally soto you. On 
referring to the letter above men- 
tioned, you will see mention .made 
of a Latin play performed by the 
students of Westminster school, 

My imagination was forcibly struck 
by the idea of a classical play, per- 
formed under the eye of the learned 
master of the school.’ I could not 
refrain from expressing myself with 
some warmth of admiration in the 
enthusiasm of the moment. I fivur- 
ed to myself the various advantages 
that I conceived must result from a 
classical play, classically presented. — 
I have often uiyself experienced the 
difficulties in classical authors, oc~ 
casioned by terms of art, music, dress, 
&c.; and concluding as a matter of 
course, that the illustration of 4k 
tliese things, as far as can now be 
done, and as‘far as the play required 
and adinitted it, wasthe leading ob- 
ject of the representation, 'bexpress- 
ed much regret, that I could not pro- 
mise myself the pleasure of evem 
enjoying so delightfal a mental ‘re- 
past. : \ 

There are many things, which, in 
the course of a classical.education, 
are dificult to boys; some: utterly 





































unintelligible, on accouat of the. ob. 
scurity attendant on a mere verbal 
description.. Such are the tibia 
pares, and impares, equal and un- 
qual flutes, the tibiz d’extre, and 
sinistree, right and left hand flutes, 
which were used in the Eunuchus, 
the persone or masks, the buccula 
or cheek- piece of the helmet, lately 
brought into use among our troops, 
the pe i peplum, aplustre, &c. 
Verbal descriptions can scarcely 
ever convey a clear, definite idea of 
these things, Engravings, with short 
explanations annexed, or figures, 
dressed up after the numerous: re- 
mains of ancient sculpture, painting, 
and engraving, with which the mu- 
seums in England abound, would be 
perfectly plain, and occasion little 
labour to the student. 

These reflections bad frequently 
occurred to me; and it will not 
be wondered at, I am sure, that,on, 
reading of the representation of Te- 
rence’s Eanuch, by the Westminster 
scholars, they should pass rapidly, 
through my mind, and that I should 
sigh for an opportunity of seeing 
Athenian dresses, as we may sup- 
pose them to have been exhibited on 
the Roman stage. 

Afver ‘I had expressed myself 
to this effect pretty fully, an elderly 
gentleman in company, addressing 
himself to me, “ Well, sir,” said he, 
“ Tam not surprised at the earnest- 
ness with which you express your- 
self. . If all you imagine to yourself 
was really represented, you might 
justly look for instruction, and re- 
gret not having, been present at 
so instructive an exhibition ; but 
perhaps after you bear, what | once 
saw there, you will not feel so much 
regret. 

- “Some. years ago | was in Lon- 
don, and happened to obtain a ticket 
of admission to a) performance of the 
same kind, at Westminster school. 
I am not sure that it was not this 
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very play. I know it was 
Terence’s. The time before heck 
ing of the curtain seemed tedious 
to my impatience : but time dig 
on, and at length the curtain rose, 
By the bye, classically, it should 
have been let down As my mind, 
like yours now, had been quite 
prepossessed with the notion that 
the characters were to be jy 
classical costume, you may guey 
my surprise and disappointmnen, 
when the gentlemen actors, stalked 
forward in honest familiar ‘coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches, &c. of the 
fashion of A.D. 1794. One gentle. 
man, seemingly determined to out 
do his companions, sported a dashing 
three cocked hat.—A fact, I assure 
you. From the beginning to the end 
of the performance, there was not 
the appearance of an attempt to pre. 
sent any thing classical, but the lan. 
uage. 

“ Had the lads been left to them 
selves, it might have been alleged in 
their defence, that they were young 
and inexperienced ; and the etour- 
derie was only such as might be ex- 
pected. I can assure you, they 
were old enough to have known bet- 
ter ; and at all events, 1 would ask, 
with submission, what was the leara- 
ed Dr. about, and how were 
his assistants engaged ? Well, thought 
I, after my feeling of disappoint- 
ment had subsided a little, I am glad 
this did not happen in Iretand. 
A three cocked hat, coat, breeches, 
shoes, and stockings,'on am Athe- 
nian beau!!! Bat this was id En- 
gland, where no blunders are eer 
committed, and at W estminster school 
too, where, we are told, the s 





tn the “inferior classes are able to itm 


struct our drish instructors 11! 


“J cannotsay, whether any change 
in this respect has been made siace 
I was a spectator ; but I can reoliect 
perfectly well, that at the time, al 
passed off with applausé, and w 
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gat any comment, that I know of, 
my own silent one excepted. 
After such a description, I had 
very little wish to see Terence tra- 
restied; and I must confess, I felt 
swe satisfaction in thinking that 
there are some fools in the world, 
beside We Hiniss ! 

Pui Opseimy, 


Waterford, December 8th, 1812. 








To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 


PE 


GENTLEMEN, | 

S$ the Beifast Magazine is the 

first, if not the only publica- 
tion from which we bave heard an 
opinion on the subject of the Bible 
societies, the theme at present of so 
much unqoalified eulogy, I make 
choice of this portion of the: press, 
to submit to public view, and public 
discussion, the result of my own re- 
fictions on that subject. To write 
in fayour of a mere opinion, how- 
ever just, provided this opinion re- 
spect not religion, is, in my mind, 
comparatively unimportant. To write 
with a view of some good being done, 
is, 1 think, a laudable exefcise * of 
talent; an end worthy of a soéial, 
intelligent being. With, this latter 
view, as | humbly conceive, and not 
from a desire of appearing singular, 
1 am led to the consideration of a 
subject, open hitherto; as | must 
y, lor public discussion, 

Having acted some, as well. as 
felt, for the cause of a community, 
Whose religious creed had been jong 
the subject of much slander and un- 
Merited reproach,* who have. been 


‘Tuled, against as. an aggregate. of 


knaves and fools; of dupes and de- 
Stivers; whuse doctrines in particu- 
lar, on reading the Scriptures, (be- 


ccm 
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* The reader is referred to the Por- 
Wébure of Catholicism, by Nightmgaley 


On the Bible Societies. 
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cause they bid men not pretend té 
interpret what they do not’ unders 
stand,) have exposed’ them to so 
much obloquy, | was indeed no*lesé 
surprised than gratified, on hearing 
the liberal suggestion in theit favour, 
contained in a late numberof the 
Magaziue, and offered for the adop- 
tion of the Bible societies: You de 
precated the exclusive principle in 
this institution ; and to give its’ in- 
fluence a more liberal and extended 
range, you proposed the printing 
and circulating copies of the Dowa 

translation, for the benefit of Catho- 
lic ‘purchasers. ‘The idea, I after 
wards found, was not confined to 
the office of the Mayazine. It has 
many advocates among the Protes- 
tants ; and ‘an overture to the same 
effect was made,'I have been ‘told, 
at a late meeting of a Branch of the 
society, in the town of Dromore, 


The resuit, indeed, was a failure’; 


and it is to’ invite _ attention to 
the cause of this failure; that Dad. 


‘dréss you at present. 


It seems, then, ‘the proposal: wae 
not ‘even entertdined ! because, ih 


‘Cork, a similar negociation between 
the Protestant and Catholic clergy 


there, had proved fruitless, in con- 
sequence of the latter refusing te 
have the notes to the Doway version 


“suppressed, in the edition to be cir- 


culated by the society: “to diffuge 
the Scriptures without note or com- 
ment, being a fundamental rule of the 


“Bible institutions, from‘ which they 


could not depart” 

Here, then, is the point of differ- 
ence, on which 1 shail take leave 
briefly to offer an opinion, with the 
same freedom, as if the contrary one 
were not so generally acted up to, 
as I regret it has been: The mere 


expressed opinion of any one cannot, 


in this inquisitive age, command as- 
sent, -A concidsive argument rests 
on its own meriis, and should lose 
nvthing of ae force from the circum- 
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stance of the author being anxious 
or interested in its success, 

_ What is the intention, (with refer- 
ence to Catholics,) of the Bible Jnsti- 
tution? Isitthe view to proselytize 
them ! or to promote among them 
the knowledge of the Scriptures? 
The former will, be, I suppose, dis- 
claimed ; the latter purpose, alone, 


-avowed,, [presume not here to de- 


cide. as to the intentions of the found- 
ers or supporters of the Bible [nsti- 
tution. But as to the Institution 
siself, I have -no hesitation in’ pro- 
nouncing it to be, in its present 
form, as illiberal and. exclusive in 
principle, as it must be confiped in 
its operation and extent), . 

What, suppose the aforesaid Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen of Cork 
were a little over punctilious? Was 
it, or is it, charitable to punish, for 
the error of, these priests, the aggre- 
gate of Catholic readers? And if 
both clergy and laity of that per- 
suasion do earnestly desire this union 
with their Protestant brethren, though 
Ahey cannot, nor will not, consent 
that the Catholic edition should be 
published now, for the first time, with- 
out those comments to which every 
Catholic is bound to adhere, why 


should a SociETy FOR DISSEMINATING © 


Scriprurat Know.ence refuse ail 
deference to this old Catholic pre- 
possession, merely for the sake of a 
regulation, obviously injurious to. the 
main object of the Institution? , Why 
prevent that good they profess to for- 
ward? The Institution , itself, is 
founded for the purpose of promot- 
ing Scriptural knowledge : while by 
this regulation, the great majority m 
this country, and over the world, 
are exc from its benefits, ‘Give 
up yourcomments,” say they, “and 
Jet your ignorant, blinded peasantry, 
interpret for themselves, or let them 
e’en purchase their own Scriptures, 
out of their own pockets!” | Those 
shat maintain the exclusive principle 


of the Bible societies, can hold no 
other janguags, if they speak out. \y 
one word, the reguidtion seems io 
have been adopted for one of two 
purposes :—either to exclude, or 
prosetytize the Catholic! ! 

What wonder, then, if such prin. 
ciples excite alienation in the Cathe 
lic mind? What wonder if they 
listen with suspicion to the jnvit. 
tions held out to them from tine 
to time, to .enter these societies? 
Yet, why shouid they not be able io 
enter oe 

I resign the further prosecution 
of this subject for the presenvy dad 
would in the mean time ask the opi 
nions of some of your correspondeny. 
That the janction here alluded to, is 
“a consummation devodty to t 
wished,” can admit of little dispute, 
among the liberal class of readers, 
That the want of this junvtion isa 
positive evil, must be, I think; equally 
apparent, ‘That it ‘is not imputable 
to the Catholic, is the opinion of 

A Reat Freer, 


Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magasin 
et iv” 
SUBSCRIBER, and friend to 

our Magazine, has taken the 
liberty of making the following te 
marks, which he considers. higiily 
necessary, as he can discover nd- 
thing original from the pem of 
«“ H.H.H. ;” and would regret, that 
the Proprietors of the Belfast Maga- 
zine should be imposed om by such 


a copyist. b? 2 

A worthless plagiarist, sassuming 
the Apotlonian dress, has had -tle 
unblushing effrontery, to-send: you, 
as original, several poetic) comme 
nications for publication, and” trom 
placing a’ certain ee of cont. 
dence in the honour of such # corre 
pondent, you have been rather inclin- 


ed to, sanction, than reject ityaia 
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Butas I have discovered them to be 
oaly transcripts pilfered from the ai- 
ready published writings of respect- 
able authors, [ wish to  intorm 
«HELH.,” of Dungannon, that bis 
plagiarisms are as unworthy ot a 
place in your niscellany, as be is of 
your panegyric, He shall not de- 
ceive the public any longer; and 
were he not too worthless, too in- 
significant, for reproof, and too des- 
cable for resentment, the satiric 
inch should be applied, to scourge 
hint out of his dishonourable system. 
His real name is not unknown, and 
if he continue his practices care 
will be taken, to divest of his dis- 
guise, this “‘ Daw in borrowed fea, 
thers,” this literary mock-bird, that 
only sings in other songsters’ notes, 
that he may thus be held up to pub- 
lic contempt and indignation. * If 
the knowledge of this plagiaristic 


selector had ever dared to soar be. - 


yond the very limited circle of his 
own ignorance, he would have 
known, that “ The Tear” of Moore 
could not long escape the eye. of 
critical vigilance, This elegant 
morceau he has seat as original, with 
the exception of. two words, which 
he injudiciously substitutes in the 
place of two others, that best suited 
his purpose to reject: instead of 
and Lindor, he introduces: his 
Dileinea Eliza, and Henry, which, 
perhaps, may be his own mase-lorn 
haiue, 
iwill not longer hesitate to aver, 
a my belief, that all his published 
aud unpublished pieces, possess as 
little originality, as he does true 
genius; and | have-no doubt, when 
i say, that genius is a spirit which 
“never, as yet, disturded bis som- 
uilic Of waking hours; for bad be 
ever mhaled ‘ the ealivening spirit,” 
Would certainiy, at some time or 
other, have viven convincing proofs 
BELFAST MAG. -NO. Liv. 
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of it to the world: on the contrary, 
it is certain, that he has long dealt 
in the inglorious, illicit practice of 
literary lurceny, and has already 
been several times detected in usher- 
ing his palpable plagiarisms to the 
public, through the medium of dif 
ferent, periodical publications, by the 
signatures of “ D.,” “ William,” &c, 
Ja the acquirement of false fame, he 
has beea at much fruiless pains; 
therefore, I believe him well entitled 
to some reward for his trouble, and, 
in candour, must say of him, that I 
yet expect to hear of him being ho- 
noured with a civic wreath, from the 
hand of Duiiness; and that he may 
not fail in the attainment of: this 
tribute, so jusily due to his eminent 
services, | offer my advice to him, 
in direction of his future conduct. 
Let him make no niore deviativa 
from the beatem track which leads to 
the temple of the dull Divinity whom 
he worships: Jet him cease-crawling 
round the base of Parnassus; for he 
will only -trifle away bis time, and 
bave disappointment for his arduous 
toil, If be depart not from the 
broad road, of ignorance, he will 
shortly have the satisfaction of arriv- 
ing at the gateless, unguarded Pa 
goda of his favourite Deity; but 
should he have the temerity to turn 
aside from his numerous fellow-tra- 
vellers, into the narrow rugged path- 
way that directs to virtuous fame, 
his attempt will be as fruitless as bis 
journey ; for his froward, head-strong 
folly, will surely involve him in a 
labyrinth of inextricable difficul- 
ties; aud the consequence will be, 
that he must be inevitably lost in the 
bewildering wilds of fanatic uncer- 
tainty. 
Menror, 


Satire-Hall, 16th Dec. 
1812. 
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iv would give me great pleasure, 
to have the annexed circumstance 
inserted this month, in your respect- 
able Magazine. 


Seemed 

Havine had a very fine Cod-fish 
_ for 3 days in pickle, and dressed eu» 

tire for dinner to-day, in the usual 
way, that is, positively baled tor 
two entire hours, on its being brought 
to table, remarkably weil done, | 
found, on opening it, there was a 
sort of sea-worm, (as I believe,) crept 
out of the inside skin of the belly. 
Now as it astonishes me, how this 
animalcule could have lived, though 
actually boiled in the fish for two 
hours, ‘1 beg leave to appeal to the 
public, for an explavation. The 
worm was about two inches long, 
and not thicker than a middie sized 
knitting-needie,. and. pretty sharp 
at both ends, : 

Rosert Jounsron. Jun, 


Dundatk, 23d Dec. 1812, 
c 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


EE 


T has been my fortune, more than 
once, to have been annoyed by 
poetasters and plagiarists. The 
ridiculous whine of sentiment, which 
pervades so many of our modern 
rhymes, would exhaust any. common 
fund of patience. But when the itch 


fur writing prompts silly people to 


adopt the compositions of men, 
whose fame js well established, and 
pass them for their own, our feelings 
naturally assume a graver tone, and 
displeasure is added to conte mpt, 
Lam led to these reflections, by 
having observed iff your Magazine 
for November fast, one of the grossest 
cages ol Literary ihieving, that has come 


10 Singular Circumstance respecting a Cod-Fish. [Jqn; 


_ his fears. 


within my knowledge. A writer 
in the department for original poetry, 
who signs himself “ H.H H.” has 
the hardihood to attempt. passing T, 
Moore’s beautifu! lines on a Tear, 
for bis own. He has. transcribed 
them verbatim et literati, with the 
exception of two words; where be 
has substi:ured Eliza, and Henry, 
for Elien, ano Linder, And g0 ex. 
ceedingly stupid is this shameless plas 
giarist, that he never once perceived, 
that the name of Eliz: contained a 
syllable more than that of Ellen; 
which caused what was originally 3 
smooth line, to run io this hobbling 
manner ; 


* When by the damp grave Eliza wept.” 


Tie two other pocms, bearimy the 
same signature, | strongly suspect 
that. I have seen before, bo: I can 
not at present say where. When a 
writer, however, practises so gross 
an imposture, we have fair grounds 


for questioning bis veracity in other 


Cases. 

I have thus felt it my duty, to hold 
up to public derision this vain fool, 
whose presumption got the better of 
I: would be doing not 
more than your duty, to pub- 


lish (if you are possessed of such aa. 


invaluable secret,) ‘he real name of 
the writer who has thought proper 
to father this literary bancling, and 
meanly to. deform the child of bis 
adoption. 

CraBTRE® 


WE shall be- obliged to any of o 


correspondents in’ the neighbourhood ¢ 
Dungunnon, where we understand this 
plagiarist lives, to communicate kis 
name, that we may capose him to public 
view. Some yeats ago, we detected him 
acting in the same maviner, under the 


signatures of “ William,” “D." 8 


He, at that time, we u was 


a clerk ina woollen-draper’s shOpe 3 ‘ 
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ON SACRED MUSIC. 


HAT there exists a God, the 
Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verse, the Creator and Preserver of 
al} ns works, the Rewarder of good " 
and the Punisher of evil, no nation 
of people upon earth presume to de- 
ny. That we are under certain obli- 
ions to this great and powerfal 
fring, ali acknowledge. ‘That there 
are certain duties incumbent on us, 
as inferior, dependant creatures, the 
ormance of which He requires of 
us, and which it will be highly pre- 
sumptuous and ungrateful on our patt 
to refuse, all likewise acknowledge. 

Of those duties, one, on account of 
its superior rank and importance, 
stands eminently distinguished. This 
ispraise. Thisisa duty which every 
pation upon earth, Christian, Pa an, 
or Mahometan, barbarous or civiliz- 
“ed, consider sacred and indispens- 
able ; and the performance of which 
they consider essentially necessary 
towards gaining them the favour and 
‘approbation of the Deity. It is a 
duty dictated by nature, and approv- 
ed of by reason and revelation. — It 
is a duty which all rational creatures 
should delight te perform. It is’a 
duty peculiarly incumbent on man, 
who, gifted with the noble faculty of 
speech, is in some measure the con- 
stitoied high-priest of nature, the 
voice of all creation. 

From the earliest ages, the praises 
of our Creator have been accompa- 
nied by music, vocal, er instrumen- 
tal. Music,the grand, sublime, hea- 
venly science of music, has always 

i found to strangely affect our 
wuls, tt produces sensations, the 
most tender, refined, and delicate. 
Sensations, indescribable and unut- 
Wrable. Sensations, strong beyoud 
‘the powerofexpression, Sensations, 
of that pure, exalted, spiritual na- 


- 
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ture, which, wé may probably con- 
jecture, the happy spirits will enjoy 
in a future state, 

Music, on account of possessing 
these extraordinary powers, has al- 
ways been considered peculiarly suit- 
able for Divine service ; and the rude, 
unlettered barbarian, as well as the 
polished Greek, has kindled the sa- 
cred flame upon the holy altar, and 
devoutly chaunted the hymn of praise 
to his favourite Deity. 

The ancient Jews were peculiarly 
distinguished for the pomp, splen- 
dour, and magnificence of their exe 
ternal worship. Their temple ser- 
vice was most grand and awful : such 
as became the sincere worshippers 
of the most high God. Music was 
there, by the express command of 
Heaven, rendered sacred. A regular 
choir was established by King Solo- 
mon ; all sorts of musical instruments 
were consecrated: to the service of 
the Deity ; and the sacred courts of 
God’s holy temple resounded with 
the hymn of thanksgiving, and the 
anthem of praise to Israel’s Almighty 
King. 

In modern times, it is to be la- 
mented, wretched prejudice, and bi- 
gotry, have, in too many places, 
operated successfully in prevenving 
this most grand anil delightful part 
of external worship, from becoming 
pleasing and interesting. In how 
few places of public worship in ‘Ire. 
land, will we hear any thing, that 
can, with any degree of propriety, 
be called sacred music. Instead of 
that, a dull, aumeaning sound, will 
be heard, the wretched remains of 
some old psalm-tuue, harsh and grat- 
ing to the feelings, insipid and dis. 
gusting tod refined taste, which will 
absolutely offend and shock a musi- 
cal ear. This will be sung, or rather 
bawled, without the smallest regard 


- being paid to the rulesof music; aud 


frequently attended with such extra- 
ordinary and frightful grimaces, by 
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the person who officiates as clerk, 
that it is with extreme difficulty a 
stranger can retain sufficient self. 
command, as to compose the muscles 
of his face, and behave with becom- 
ing decorum and propriety. Is this 
.a proper substitute for sacred music ? 
Can these wild, harsh, discordant 
sounds, be most appropriate for ac- 
companying sacred poetry? Most 
proper for exciting love, gratitude, 
devotion, and every tender and ex- 
quisite feeling in the haman breast ? 
Most pleasing and acceptable to the 
Deity? Ob! blush, ye bigots, for 
such monstrous, such glaring absur- 
dities! ‘The language of the lips 
can avail nothing, except the heart 
be tuned to devotion ; and that this 
can be the case, whilst our ears are 
stunoed, and our feelings disgusted 
by sounds so barbarous and unmusi- 
cal, is morally impossible. 

That a reformation in this sublime 
part of Divine service, is necessary, 
m most of our houses of public wor- 
ship, must be uuiversally acknow- 
ledged. That in this enlightened 
age, boasting of so many valuable 
iiyprovements, in the aris, and sci- 
ences, no attempts have been made 
to introduce a taste for sacred music, 
isabsolutely asivishing. ‘That when 
the art.of oratory is so improved, that 
there are few houses of public wor- 
ship, but can, boast of an able, elo- 
quent, and accompiisved minister, 
this necessary part.ol Divine service 
shovld be perlorwed, ap so hileless, 
pitiful, and disgusting a manner, is 
Certaialy extraordinary. To what 
can this be owing: Las our coun- 
trymen a nataral aversion to music? 
No! On. other occasions they are 
as fond of yousic as their veighbouis, 
Do they consider discord pleasing, 
ant music otlensive to the Deity,? 
Ne !. Reason and revelation. allord 
no ground for such an absurd, ira- 
tional supposition, To what can it 








(Jan, 


then be owing? It is custom, « the 
plague of wise men, and the idol 
of fools,” that has attached them t 
a certain form of external Worship 
Their forefathers sung the psalms of 
David, to a particular set of tunes, 
and in a peculiar manner ; andt 

as dutiful children, are fully resolved 


.to diligently tread in their steps, and 


do the same ; and are determinedtg 
zealously oppose all reformation, ag 
an impious and sacrilegious atte 

to innovate on Customs, rendered sa. 
cred, and venerable, by their age and 
antiquity. Oh, bigotry ! to what a 
humiliating and degrading condition 
dost thou reduce human nature! Jp 
vain reason would elevate her voice, 
and attempt to enlighten, and recti- 
fy the mistaken judgment of thy vo. 
tary ; thy baneful, but powertul in. 
fluence, counteracts and frustrates 
her benevolent exertions ; he remains 
blinded, and enveloped in the gloomy 
mists of darkness and ignorance ! 

It is to be hoped the time is ape 
proaching, when the enlightening 
rays of truth will dispuse men wo 
divest themselves of prejudice and 
prepossession ; to think, speak, 
and act, like reasonable, rational 
creatures, and to exercise those 
mental powers, the possession. of 
which distinguish them from the 
bruie creation. It is to be hoped, 
the happy time is approaching, whea 
Religion will be viewed in all her 
native, undisguised beauty. When 
ali the duties she requires of us, will 
be performed with ardour. When 
her reign on earth-will be triumph. 


auiand glorious. When superstition, 


bigotry, and fanaticism, will vanish 
from. before her relulgent presence. 
When every voice will be tuned to 
harmony, and every sweet affection 
of the ae sponta 


arise to Heaven. Then all the ma- 
tions, which overspread the earth, 


will cordially unite in chaunting one: 





















d, solemn anthem of praise and 
thanksgiving to the great Author of 


their existence. 
Marceuuus, 


—ees 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
-_—_—— 
GENTLEMEN, 
AVING sent you some papers 
relative to the economy and 
management of Bees, which were 
inserted in your truly patriotic mis- 
eellany, 1 beg leave to add a few 
farther remarks on that subject, sug- 
gested by what lately occurred to 
my observation. 

Yn the latter end of July, 1811, 
Iwas presented by a friend with a 
hive of Bees, just swarmed. It being 
so late in the season, I did not cher- 
ish very sanguine hopes of their 
doing well. However, as the wea- 
ther proved favourable until near 
November, I had hopes, that - by 
careful management, they might 
weather the wintér. In’ this I was 
got disappomted; and. having fed 
them carefully in February and 
March, I was pleased to find them 
pretty strong in April, During the 
swmmer, however, they did not ex- 
hibit in strength and nombers an 
appearance equal to my expecta- 
tion, I saw no drones, nor. any in- 
erease of numbers in the hive. And 
athough the few which appeared, 
Wrought very assiduously on a bed 
of imgnionette, which I had provid- 
tdon purpose, until near October ; 
im the beginning of that month, I 
found all the bees dead, having left 
about a pound or a pound and haif 
of honey in the hive. 

Now, from these appearances, ’I 
fonjecture, that the bees died of age. 

re hever appeared to be any Ih- 
crease of the number of bees, which 
latiribute to the queen having died, 
t there ‘was no queen, con- 


Clade, from my not having been 
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able to observe any. royal cell ia 
the combs, for which I searched 
with care. And these observations 
appear to me to establish three facts 
relative to bees :— 

1. That bees wiil ,inhabit a hive, 
and work vigorously, without a 
queen, or any prospect of one being 
produced, 

2. That the working bees have 
not, of themselves, uor even with the 
aid of drones, any power of creat- 
ing or producing a queen-bee. 

3. That a bee’s age does not ex- 
tend to much beyond the period ofa 
year. 

I submit these remarks to those of 
your intelligent readers, who are 
conversant with this sabject, who 
will set me right, 1.1 have fallen 
into error. 


A.Z. 
aaa 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
atl 


OBSERVE in the Newry Tele- 

graph, some discussion as to the 
propriety of having some alteration 
mate in the rules of the several 
Bible societies, so as to favour the 
distribution of the Doway Bibie 
among Roman-€atholics. ‘The rule, 
that the copies of the Scriptures .to 
be distributed, shall be unaccom- 
pauied by any comment, excludes 
this Bible, and, of course, prevents 
the members of the Romish Church 
from enjoying any benefit from 
those institutions, Now, I put it 
to the public, and particnlarly to 
those of your readers and correspon- 
dents who are interested in the sab- 
ject, if it would not bée'well for the 
Hibernian Bible’ Society ‘to new- 
model the tule, so as to embrace the 
distribution ‘of the Roman Catholic 
Bible. Iam not one of those who, 
when any relaxation in favour of the 
Catholics is proposed, are ready with 
the cry, “ the church is in danger,” 






































nor can I angur any ill to that estab- 
lishment, from this comprehensive 
Wweasure. Nay, | augur much god 
from it, in the way of an extension 
of religious knowledge, if the Ca- 
tholic clergy, and opulent laity, 
would heanily join in the work of 
disseminating their Bibies amon 

those of their communton. And. 
‘certainly, [ am not apprehensive, 
that Protestants would seek‘ after 
this Bible, in preference to their 
own. And, secondly, if this may 
hot be done, I put it to the Catholic 
Church, (if they desire the edifica- 
tion of their people,) if it would not 
be well in them, to allow, at least, 
their Testament to be printed, with- 
out notes, that so it might obtait: that 
very extensive distribation, which is 
the grand object of the Hibernian 
BibleSociety. These things I throw 
out as hints, which, E hope, will ex- 
cite the attention of some of your 
intelligent readers and correspon- 
dents. 


AZ. 
Dec, 27th, 1812. 
EE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ni 


SUMMARY ADDRESS OF THE DEPART- 
ING YEAR 1812. 


In the subjoined Essay, the elapsed 
year is figuratively represented tak- 
img @ retrospective survey of the 
most particular occurrences which 
marked her eventful reign, in the 
different parts of the hubitable Globe. 


HAVE seen the days of Infancy ; 

on. my cheeks have blushed the 
roses of Maturity, and now, crown- 
ed with the withered garland of 
Old-Age, 1 resign my power into 
_ the hands of my youthfal successor ; 
amd may the scenes over which her 
eyes shall wander, be more grate- 
fully pleasing to her sight, than 
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those which her predecestor bath 
witnessed. I have performed ihe 
circnlar journey of my diversified 
chequered way, and where | bey, 
my travels, there have |] again ar. 
rived ; hike a circumnavigator who 
sails in an Eastern direction and 
returns through Western seas to the 
port whence he sailed Naked and 
unclothed I commenced my reiga; 
I was assailed by the brumal storm, 
and the freezing breath of chilli 

Winter ; 1 saw the early crocus 
the snow-drop receive loveless em 
braces front the stiffening frost : then 
was the snow on the hills, and mourn 
ful nature wore her cold covering of 
fleecy whiteness; but when the 
Heavens assumed a milder aspect, 
I saw the primrose and violet, those 
simple daughters of the rural wild, 
looking like the children of inno 
cence from under their sylvan um 


brage; and soon was | charmed © 


with the sweet, love-tuned song of 
May; the green bowers, and the 
flowery redundance of benignant 


spring, fanned by the wing of 
Zephyrus. The fertile fields, and 


the prolific boughs of rosy Summer, 
waved gracefully in my view; and 
anon, the golden scenes of sober, 
fruit-crowned Autumn banquetted 
the eyes of my admiration. 1 have 
seen, with real joy, the departure of 
frowning Winter; but with equal 
distress have I beheld the sarly 


tyrant commence his iron reign: 


1 have been the constant eye-Wil 
ness of all the changes which Nature 
has undergone during the progress of 
the seasons. ew 
With the sun, companion of my 
way, the hoars and the winged 
my attendants, the i a my stag® 
and Time my guide, have finishe 
my course; at the spot where } # 
out have I again arrived, be 
the Fates have decreed my ee 
ings shall cease. Those Wir”, 
have Seen ; but how much more 
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s beheld, that is yet unre- 
aed! I have looked on tented 
felds, and hostile armies; nation 
rising against nation, and prowess 
overturning states. 

Britain! (hou Empress of waters, 
gad widely scattered dominions, let 
me first take a survey of thy political 
and commercial revolutions Navy- 
shielied Nation! Mole hill of the 
Universe! thy over officiods, im 
prudent efforts, havé been. daily, 
may hourly, hastening the rapid 
progress of thy rain, since the mo- 
ment 1 first seized the reins of Time, 
Commercial Bee-hive ! what hast 
thou done? Insolvent debtor to thy 
thousands of subject creditors, how 
hast thon acted? And say, over- 
generous Dependant, what have been 
the unnecessary acts of thy indis- 
crimmating bounty? Loans, mil- 
lions of additional loans contracted 
for, and squandered away, among 
thy gold-inspirited mercenaries of 
Spain and Portugal. And for what 
purpose hast thou sown thy golded 
gram in Spanish and. Portuguese 
wil? No doubt, with the expecta- 
tion of reaping a golden harvest ; but 
thon ait much mistaken; for the 
wed perishes as it is sown, or is 
peked up by the birds of prey that 
tatiate their hunger with the semi- 
mal protusion of thy once weaithy 
fores. For what hast thou sacrificed 
the lives of thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of brave soldiers? Was 
tl pamper thy ambition, and pro- 
mote thy greatness? And for what 
motives hast thou impoverished thy 

yaod weakened thy resources ? 
For nought-——but the mere gratifica- 
wow of prosecuting an ill-concerted, 
mpolitic campaign, which lad its 
origin ip evil, and will, it is to be 
traded, terminate in the loss. of 
Wealth, some brave armies, 
disgrace of the visionary 
aod in the avgrandize- 


Beat of many-sceptered France. Thou 
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hast impoverished thyself, O Eng- 
land! to feed and clothe ungrateful 
Portugal, and thankless Spain, while 
the cries of breadiess exigence have 
been. heard in thy manufacturing 
provinces, and even at the gates of 
thy metropolis: was this wisely 
dove? Was this Maternity ? 

Strive not to hold those countries 
secure within thy grasp ;,contend no 
longer for the restoration of that li- 
berty, which, through their supine- 
ness and slavish indolence, they have 
forfeited ; and which, I fear, thou 
canst never re-establish in those un- 
deserving Kingdoms, or rather Gallie 
Provinces. Be wise, late wise, from 
dearly bought Experience. Reflect 
on thy past folly, and endeavour to 
shun, in future, thy former errors. 
W hat, dost thou imagine, will be the 
consequence of thy successful wars, 
and glorious, laurel-crowned cam- 
paigns? What, but the total ba» 
nishment and extermination of thy 
forces from the Peninsula, (if that 
indulgence shall be allowed them,) 
by the subtle French! They will 
perhaps spare thy armies, and thy 
titled commander for a short time 
longer. Thou wilt, no doubt, ask, 
for what purpose: why, liberal land, 
tili they have lured, by cunning and 
artifice, the last guinea from thy 
open hand: till they have ‘courted 
back, into the pockets of their sub- 
ject vassals, those dollars which thoa 
hadst heretofore pirated, by superi- 
ority of force, from the mercantile 
vessels of those countries, when at 
war with thee ; and when thou hast 
no more to- give, wonder not tolearn, 
that Bellona, in the cause of France, 
had poured out her death-dealing 
wrath on the heads of thy terrified, 
discomfited battalions. | 

In thy renewed alliance with the 
Sicilian government, thoa hast acted 
more wisely ; but hearken, proud; 
thoughtless England, to the admoni- 
tory whisper of the Derartine Y sar, 


Beware of the designing people of 
that self-interested, faction-troubled 
island, for well are they known to 
her; conceal from their avaricious 
eyes, thy poverty and reduced dig- 
nity, if ever thou shalt be subjected 
to the necessity of acknowledging 
them. Lose no opportunity of heap- 
ing favours on them, to show how 
much thou esteemest their alliance ; 


pour out thy streamy wealth on’ 


them; and guard their commerce 
and their interests ; let thy navies 
encircle their coasts : but should that 
force one day fail, (and who can 
predict the contrary,) they will re- 
nounce thee for thy professed ene- 
my ; they will admit thy foes to 
their friendship ; and they will re- 
compence thy kind offices, and .vo- 
luntary services with Sicilian ingra- 
titude. : 

Oh, Britain! Thou speck of 
animated earth! 1 have thought 
thy past conduct frequently unwise ; 
but when | viewed thee from my 
luminous path in the zodiac, and saw 
thee commence the belligerent, un- 
equal strife, with a hostile, insulted 
world, I hesitated not to pronounce 
thy temerity aud toliy, equal, if not 
superior, to thy wisdom and policy : 
the Western world against the litile 
island of Great Britain! I was 
wrapped in astonishinent, when I 
reflected on the impradence and 
rashness of the attempt ; and it 
brought to my recollection the fable 
of the “ Frog and the Ox.” But 
soon I heard England pronounce 
with a firm voice : “ | will send my 
fleets to level the unguarded towns 
and cities of the Westera world. I 
will direct my subject oceans to con- 
vey my brazen thunder-bolts against 
her pigmy skiffs! 1 will annihilate 
them £ My fleets shail sweep the 
broad bosom of my watery Empire ; 
and be military terrors of Cana- 
dian bravery will, like destructive 
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plagues, overspread those flourishing 
states, where Washington once gp. 
furled the standard of American Ip. 
dependence, on the ruins of British 
interest. I will destroy their eo. 
merce, and ‘send the mildew of wap 
among their fruitful plaotations 
These threats I heard, but bave got 
seen them put in execution. Aime 
rica survives ; her towns are yet Une 
levelled ; her nautical force is rapide 
ly growing, and it already assumes 
a formidable appearance. Her pri- 
vateering squadrons swarm on the 
deep, and collect round the Carib. 
bean Isles, like wasps round a pot of 
honey, or as rooks about a field of 
ripened grain. The sons of the 
United States have spurned away 
tame timidity, and patient forbear 
ance, under the painful sufferance 
of wrongs. ‘They have put cn the 
shield of hostile defence, and have 
clothed themselves in the armour of 
offensive retaliation against thee ; and 
what have they done? Britain! 
they have paralyzed thy commerce, 
and panic-struck -thy mercantile 
prosperity: they have brought thy 
naval flags humbled captures into 
their ports. The Canadian lakes are 
crowded with their active frigates; 
and, at this very hour, their sea 
sweeping squadrons are shower 
destenattactiat the vessels freighted 
with thy costly merchandise. Bri- 
tain, return to thy usdal mode of 
thinking: thou art warring with thy 
children ; and thy, offspring justly 
rebuke thee for want of m 
afiection. Refrain from a war that 
will be ruinous in its consequences 
to both. Let hostilities cease : for 
they are as uunatoral, as they | 
ultimately prove injurious. 
of search is a grievance to the Ame 
ricans, and should be the peculiat, 
exclusive privilege of 0 nation, ‘till 
the ocean, that broad and commen 


highway of all, can be made 101 
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sitions; and till each contender 

| nautical power, can limit with 
fencing walls his unboundable por- 
tion of the trackless deep. 

Land of Liberty, why shouldest 
thoy chain down the unemployed 
wadesuian and =mechanic to thy in- 
hospitable soil, when grim want 1s 
staring them, and their starving fas 
nilies in the face, and when Hope 
is pointing out to. them a more Com 
fortable subsistence on the shores of 
the thriving States of the Western 
World, whither thou forbiddest them 
toemigrate? Land of salutary laws, 
thon who art shielded with Magna 
Charta, is this Freedom? And dves 
Freedom impose any restraints On 
lawful and necessary desires? No, 
Parent of Magna Charta, no! Then 
be thy conduct in future, that of the 
widowed mother of a large family, 
who, when she cannot promise to 
each of them a paternal estate, con- 
silis their private inclinations, and, 
so far as she finds them prudent and 
well-directed, encourages the kind- 
ling spirit of noble enterprize, and 
aaariats, through wholesome ad- 
vice, and salutary admonitions, to 
point out the most safe and honour. 
ableroad to interest and convenience, 
withgut unnecessary restrictions or 
limitations. What, let me ask, were 
the Luddites? What were the in- 
surgents who disturbed public peace 
im thy manufacturing districts? 
They were no other than British 
tubjects,. starving tradesmen, who 
were driven to desperate effects, by 

rate causes! ,- But, righteous 
England! were vhere ro better mea- 
sures to adopt, no happier expedients 
for the restoration of national tran- 
i than the platform and halter ? 

Luddites were not prompted 
by disloyalty. Want and hunger 
to stimulators to rash actions, 

eh, a reasonable, just judge 
Would have used softer ‘wei of 
Puuishment, 
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Britain, I have kept an ever watch- 
fuleye upon thee: I saw Perceval 
fall, and unfortunate Bellingham 
suspended as an assassin: I saw thy 
aged Monarch languish under bodily 
disease, and mental derangement, 
without any appearance of termina- 
tion to his unremitting sufferings ; 
and I saw, and yet behold, thy So- 
vereign’s representative, surround- 
ed by a setof men more sedulous 
for their own interest, than his, or 
thy welfare. Selfish ministers, who, 
for a momentary good, cared not 
what evil they should bring on thy 
patient, long suffering people, 

That thou hast formed an ami- 
cable treaty of commerce with Rus- 
sia is information of which I am in 
possession ; and when that treaty 
was ratified, | considered it none of 
the most imprudent steps taken by 
thy government for the extension of 
trade; but after the dismissal of the 
old, and cali of the uew Parliament, 
when the sum of €.200,000 was una- 
nimously voted for the relief of Rus- 
sian barbarians, and #&,100,000 for 
the use of Lord Wellington, while 
thousands of Britons were actually 
starving for want of a crust of bread, 
I could not but condemn the unjust 
measure, of voting to barbarians, 
and to a General well paid for his 
services, as much money as would 
amply supply all coe of 
thy wretched manufacturers, who, 
for want of timely subsistence, must 
inevitably perish! ‘The condemna- 
tion of the former of those measures, 
arises from the reflection, that com- 
mercial intercourse will soon be in- 
terrupted between thee and that 
great Empire; and this £,200,000 
will have been thrown away on ob- 

jects unworthy of thy charity, or, 
at most, much less than secondary 
claimants on thy attention, when 
thy bounty may readily find so ma- 
ny powerful attractions at home; or 
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among the wretched weavers of the 
Irish capital 

But suspension of trade will not 
be the worst thou shait experience : 
the military power and firm allies of 
Trance, (if Heaven has vot other- 
wise ordained,) will reduce the Rus- 
sian Impire to obedience and sub- 
jection, before my successor shall 
have visited the summer solstice 
with her beamy companion: and 
then, what remuneration canst thou 
expect for the assistance which thy 
ministers have been pleased to afford 
the suffering Russians? France will 
svon command that subjugated En- 
pire to shut out thy commerce, and 
cause her to send out a naval force 
against thee; and the bolts of her 
ingratitude may, ere long, be level- 
led at thy coast-commanding bat- 
teries and martello towers. Britain, 
] mourn for thy unpleasant situa- 
tion; I grieve for thy confined and 
very limited trade, Alas! Com- 
merce, like a wounded, pinion-brok- 
en Eagle, sits drooping on thy shore, 
and sees thy ports full of unemployed 
vessels, ‘ud ships that rest at anchor, 
and unfurl no sail to.the favouring 
breeze that was wout to hasten thy 
urgent mariners from thy coasts, 
that they might supply the world 
with the fraits of thy manufactures, 
thy colonial productions ; and return 
with their vessels freighted with the 
riches of the old and new. world. 
But those days are gone, withont 
better arriving in their stead; nor 
shall the wounds or the broken pi- 
nions of Commerce be healed, till 
political wisdom, through prudent 
measures, shall have applied the 
proper remedies; and as the wounds 
are deep and dangerous, immediate 
assistance, assuasive and healing 
medicines should be admiistered, 
lest they should fester and become 
mortal, Thy broken constitution 
stands eynally in need of medical 
aid ; but where is the skilful physi- 
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cian, who, divested of self-interest 
is ready and willing to apply the 
restoratives to thy wasting faculties } 
Britain, | leave thee, with this re. 
mark, that during my whole reign 
little consequential good has result. 
ed to thee, from either foreign of 
domestic causes, The capture of 
the unwholesome Island of Java has 
been of some moment, as it will ge. 
cure a pass to the other Eastern Isles, 
but the present utility of which that 
capture has been productive, is best 
known to the victorious troops that 
shared the Batavian spoils among 
them. 


Erin ! I have witnessed thy 
changes. I have seen Catholic E. 


mancipation led by Liberality and 
Patriotism to thy green shores, and 
again repelled by Intolerance and 
Bigotry. Superstition, that was sup. 
posed to have expired on the pointed 
lance of National Union, again raises 
her dying head, and, like a snake in 
the struggles of death, spits her 
harmless (though once malignant,) 
venom on her philanthropic foe, 
Alas, Erin! the salutary etlects of 
emancipation may not be enjoyed so 
soon as thou hadst expected ; for the 
evil genius of Religious Animosity, 
directed by ancient prejudices, has 
once more broken the chains of its 
confinement, and has sallied forth, 
to breath the storm of its malice over 
thy sanctified bosom, and to awake 
disunion among thy united sons; 
but this foul spirit will only be per 
mitted to operate on the minds of 
the weak and ignorant, for a short 
time. ‘The curb of Reason will, ere 
long, check its irreligious, ante 
christian, anti-catholic, as well as 
anti-loyal endeavours ; for the wealth, 
the wisdom, the dignity and respec 
tability, together with the greater 
proportion of thy landed interests 
are professedly and avowedly agaiast 
this new,non-déscript monstet ol many 
lying tongues, 
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Erin! this monster was bora on 
thy breast, where venomous reptiles 
cannot live. ‘There is an ensabled 

in thy metropolis, where it bad 
tsbith: a place from which foul 
deeds and dark designs emanate, 
It is the nursery of the baneful 
Upas* of Orangeism, that now shoots 
forth young branches from the de- 
cayed stock, through the evil-foster- 
ing care of its base-minded gar- 
dener, But let this not grieve thee. 
The hand of Philanthropy will yet 
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* The Upas, or according to the Ma- 
layan language, the Boton-Upas, is anative 
of the island of Java, and, if the accounts 
given of it are true, it is the greatest ve- 
getable wonder in the whole universe. 
The Upas, or Poison-tree, is situated with- 
in twenty leagues of Batavia, lately the 
seatof the Dutch East-India government ; 
fourteen of Soura-Charta, the seat of the 
Emperor ; and within eighteen or twenty 
of Tinkjoe, the residence of the Sultan of 
Java. It grows on the banks ofa rivulet, 
with six smaller plants of its own species 
near it, and is surrounded on all sides by 
a circle of high hills and mountains, 
The whole circumjacent country, to the 
distance of ten or twelve miles, is abso- 
lutely barren : not a tree, shrub, nor 
even the least blade of grass is to be seen ; 
neither bird in the air, nor fish in the 
water, can live within the compass of its 
pernicious jurisdiction. This, it is said, is 
proved by the evidence of the con- 
victs and malefactors who are frequents 
lysent thither, by order of the Em- 
peror, to gather its poisonous gum, at 
theimminent risk of their lives, as two 
out of twenty seldom return. With this 
gum, lances, arrows, and darts, are poi- 
soned ; and the slightest wound, inflicted 
y one of those instruments, occasions the 
most excruciating, convulsive pains, and al- 
most instant death. The Malayans 
atribute its erigin to the wickedness 
of the people who formerly resided on 
that part of the island over which the 
Upas now spreads its baleful influence. It 
ws but candid, however, to state, that from 
sme late accounts, rational doubts are 
‘Mtertained of this tree being so highly 
Pe%onous as Dr. Darwin relates, 
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lop them off in their early spring ; 
and the guardian of their pernicious 
growth must soon resign his office, 
(it is to be hoped,) toa more chris- 
tian, and more jndicivus botanist, 
who shall better understand the art 
of training the exuberant growth of 
unprofitable and destructive plants, 
by a contrary mode of treatment, 

World of wonders and strange vi- 
cistitudes ! I go from thee. I have 
heard the noise of martial thunder 
on Polish and Russian plains, There 
have I witnessed scenes of havoc and 
destruction. J] saw Smoleasko taken : 
at Mojaisk I looked on deeds of 
death. 1 saw mighty Moscow in 
flames; and the pride of Alexander, 
the great autocrate, reduced to a 
low ebb. And far to the west, from 
the world-over looking summit of 
Chimborazze,* I saw the banners of 
Liberty waving over the seven-states 
of Venezuela, the widely-extended 
regions of South-America ; and the 
sons of Freedom, trampling in the 
dust, the shackling chains of lberean 
subjection. 


Thus spoke the aged year. Midl- 
nightapproached. ‘The clock struck 
twelve; and the leader of the fleet- 
ing days, wrapping herself in a 
nocturnal cloud, took of time, and 
all things a final farewell. 


Avucustus, 
b 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—— 


THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT 
FROM A SERMON, PREACHED BY 
THE REV, MR. MOREWOOD, OF 
LAMBEG, IN THE CHURCH OF THAT 
PARISH, TO A NUMBER OF MASONIC 
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* Chimborazzo has been ascertained, by 
Humbolt and others, to be the greatest 
elevation of the Andes; and the highest 
point of the globe. 


































































LODGES, ON ST. JOHN’S-DAY, DEC. 
27th, 1812. 


HAVING expatiated on the in- 
dispensable necessity of living 
in peace and charity with all men, 
he thus proceeded :— 


Can any claims to sound belief, 
or any supposed attainments Of grace, 
supply the defect of so cardinal a 
virtue as Christian charity ? Believe 
me, my friends, they cannot. With- 
out charity, they are nothing worth ; 
they are as “ sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

If, then, you acknowledge this 
truth, how can any of you, the very 
base of whose society is erected on 
the foundation of universal philan- 
thropy, (and so long as it rests on 
that foundation, may it flourish and 
increase!) how, I ask, can any of 
you pretend, that you are not apos- 
tates from your holy order, when 
you wantonly violate the laws of 
peace, and suffer a mere difference 
of opinion to induce you to be alien- 
ated from the affections of one an- 
other? The object of your society 
is, I think, unimpeachable: nay, it 
is more, it is admirable, it is praise- 
worthy. 

Why then would you sink it in- 
to disrepute, by infringing its pre- 
cepts? With a degree of liberality 
which must extort approbation from 
the most illiberal, it receives within 
its pale those of every sect, of every 
denomination; while it proscribes 
from the hailowed limits of its con- 
secrated circle, the many headed 
monster, party zeal. Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Dissenter, it em- 
braces without distinction: imitat- 
ing, in this, the uncircumscribed 
clemency of our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. Are you not then 
ashamed, (if any such now hear me,) 
to deviate from the sacred rules of 
that excellent institution of which 
you are professed members? And 
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do you not w idely depart from them, 
by endeavouring to subjugate your 
Catholic brethren? But it is ng 
you, my friends, who are to blame, 
so much as those persons who hare 
poisoned your minds with @burg 
insinuations : who have repre. 
sented dangers to you, where 
none existed: who have sounded 
the trumpet, where there was no 
cause for alarm. In order to excite 
your indignation, your unfortunate 
fellow-subjects have been basely 
vilified; the grossest falsehoods have 
been forged against them; and 
you have been rendered the dupes 
of those forgeries. 

Can you suppose for one mo- 
ment, that I, who am a Minister of 
the Established Church; who de 
rive my support from it; who mus 
stand or fall with it; would be se 
mad as to plead for Catholic emanc} 
pation, if I did not feel thorough! 
persuaded, that such a measure cou! 
not injure that establishment of which 
I am amember? Nay, I am com 
viaced, that the present system of 
restriction is the most inimical sy 
tem to both Charch and State, that 
can be possibly devised, It caw 
serve no other end, but to inspire 
discontent, and to foment rebellion, 
And it is from my conviction of thig 
truth, that I should rejoice to see 
those irritating restrictions done a 
way, 

Reflect on that incomparable make 
im of our Saviour, “ Do as ye would 
bedone by.” And do we really do 
towards our Catholic brethren, as we 
would wish to be “ done by” ma 
similar situation? Or, if they acted 
towards ws, as we are acting towards 
them, would we feel inclined sete 
vilely to crouch and kiss the rod? 
Believe me, we would not: I am 
persuaded, we would be actuated by 
the same sensations; for human 0% 
ture is the same in all. a 

Religions ‘persecutiun is a disgrack 
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tp maokind ; it is the foul parent of 
the worst of crimes; It renders us 
odions ia the sight of God; and he 
who has once enlisted under its ac- 
cursed banners, has, from that mo- 
ment, bid adieu, a long, a last adieu, 
to every noble feeling which elevates 
the soul: for can refined sentiment 
dwell within a bigot’s breast? Can 
dignity of cooduct flow from such 
awurce? As well might you search 
for transparent waters In a muddy 
current. Away then with every 
thing that savours of intolerance : for 
so long as we are subject to its bale- 
fyl influence, we mast not presume 
to call ourselves Christians; Jesus 
Christ will not acknowledge us as 
his disciples; nor will the God of 
mercy listen to our prayerse Gra- 
cous Heavens! how does it come to 
pass, that we alone are right, and 
that ali who presume to Ciffer from 
vs, must he necessarily wrong? But 
if such be the case, we should feel 
for our erring and benighted bre- 
thren compassion, not anger; pity, 
not aversion. Toleration, clemency, 
and love, are the characteristics of 
a Christian, to whatever church he 
may belong: while hatred, intoler- 
ance, and persecution, constitute a 
savare. 
Should a difference of opinion on 
the doctrines of religion,. wherein 
erery man has aright, an undeniable 
nght, to judge and decide for hime 
elf; and where, (even admitting his 
decisions to be erroneous,) provided 
they are the genuine sentinients of his 
heart, he will be equally accepted 
nthe sight of God as if they were 
infallible: should this difference, I 
wk, occasion those dissensions which 
Wract the peace of our unhappy 
‘ouutry ? a country by nature singu- 
lily blest, did not the perversity of 
@aa abuse that blessing! But it 
my be reasonably doubted, whe- 
‘religion is not merely the pre- 
d cause of those dissensions. 


The real one, I do suspect, is of a 
different nature. The sacred cha- 
racter of religion has ever been 
used as a mask to conceal the designs 
of unprincipled Politicians, Was it 
religion, do you think, that prompt- 
ed the palate and all those bloody 
wars which have been sanctioned by 
its name? No, no, my brethren; 
Religion is mild, holy, and bene- 
volent as the God from whom it ema. 
nates. It never delighted in cruelty. 
It never countenanced a crime. But 
it was folly, it was pride, it was 
avarice, it was ambition. These were 
the fruitful sources of former persecu- 
tions. And may not something simi- 
lar to these be found to predomi- 
nate, at present, in the breasts of 
many of those men, who are for 
withholding from their fellow.citi- 
zens a participation in the privileges 
they themselves enjoy? 

Yes ; I fear that a principle of 
monopoly, a vile, selfish monopoly, has 
been, and continues to be the cause 
of that Anti-christian variance which 
prevails amongst us, And I am but 
too well justified in entertaining this 
opinion, when I reflect that those very 
men who now hold the reigns of 
power, and are professedly adverse 
to Catholic emancipation, were, but 
a few years since, no less inimical 
to African emancipation. Amd sure- 
ly they will not venture to assert, 
that they ever thought that either 
church or state could be possibly 
endangered by giving freedom to 
a Negro? Yet they strove to wrest 
from him that enviable boon granted 
him by heaven. To their eternal 
shame be it said, they did not blush 
to stand forward as the violent op- 
posers of that illustrious man, whose 
steady perseverance in abolishing 
the slave-trade, shall cause Ais name 
to be immortalized : while the me- 
mory of theirs will perish from the 
earth, or be recorded in the annalg 
of infamy. 
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But if I wrong them by my sus- 
Faroe in the present case: if they 

ave not resolved among them- 
selves, to keep the Charter of prefer- 
ment in their own hands ; iF they 
have not veiled their love of power 
beneath the drapery of religion ; 
then why to they object to the se- 
curity 30 freely tendered by the Ca- 
tholic subject? I mean the oath of 
allegiance, Or, Can any securit 
exceed the sacred obligation of an 
oath ? 

I myself heard a Roman Catho- 
lic pastor declare from the pulpit, to 
a crowded congregation, that if the 
King of England should order them 
to carry arms against the Pope, they 
were in duty bound to obey his or- 
ders, And there have been many 
instances in history, where rigid Ca- 
tholics have actually fought against 
him, and detained him in captivity, 
This may serve to show you, how 
far you are to credit all the idle 
stories of Papal influence, with which 
your ears are poisoned, and your un- 
derstandings perverted. 

There is something, indeed, pro- 
digiously absurd in our present con- 
duct. We aré profusely expending 
our lives and money in defence of 
Roman-Catholics, who are aliens to 
our country, and ignorant of our 
language ; and we reject the claims, 
the just claims of those of our own 
nation, kindred, and tongue ; of those 
who man our fleets, and who bleed 
in our armies!! Salamanca and 
Trafalgar can bear witness to the 
bravery of Hibernia’s sons. The 
ocean and the plain have been em- 
purpled with their blood. Their loy- 
alty and courage, through a long- 
protracted and destructive war, shall 
shine conspicdous in the rolls of 
fame ; posterity shall venerate them 
as the sayiours of Great Britain. But 
I shall proceed no further with this 
momentous subject: I have perhaps 
already trespassed too long on your 
attention. If I have done so, it was 


from the best of motives: i, w 
from an ardent wish to soften ihe 
hardness of that party-spirit, which 
has ever been found the greatest f 
to concord. To effect this end. 1 
have endeavoured to exhibit, in their 
true light, the unjust artifices to 
which those men have had recourse 
whose study it has been to kindle 
enmity amongst you, 

And to you, my friends, this 
should be a subject of pecaliar inte. 
rest. The very existence of your 
society is commensurate with the 
reign of harmony and peace. And 


‘if once the accursed poison of party 


spirit and religious iniolerance begins 
to rankle in your breasts, from that 
moment the Masonic Institation bas 
received its death-blow, If there 
fore you are sincerely desirous to 
ward off this fatal stroke, listen not 
to the suggestions of those whe 
would mislead you, of whatever clas 
or denomination they may be. For, 
as I avow myself the advocate of 
universal emancipation : as I exhort 
those amongst you, who are of the 
Protestant religion, to live in amity 
with your Catholic brethren, and 
not to credit the gross absurdities 
which have been uttered, either wan 
tonly or designedly, respecting their 
animosity -towards you: so dol no 
less serious]y exhort you, my Catho- 
lic fellow-Christians, to act in the 
same manner towards your Protes 
tant brethren. You have both been 
misrepresented : you have both bees 
deceived. And assuredly, my friends, 
it is the very height of folly for 
any who now hear me, to suffer, 
an instant, the political discuss 
of the present day to operate ape 
your minds, to the interruption 
that evangelic harmony whichsha 
ever dwel] amongst you, undistit 
by jarring discord. For 

(as I before said,) it would alford 
me real joy, to witness the abouie 
of the penal code: though Ay 
firmly of opinion that it ought to 
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abolished ; and though no interested 
motives could induce me to alter 
that opinion : yet it Is neither to the 
Catholic peasant, of the Catholic 
mechanic, that its continuance or 
sbolition can possibly make the 
slightest difference. To such as 
move in a higher sphere, its cond:nu- 
ace is indeed humiliating and op- 

ive: but to you, my friends, it 
sof little moment. Listen not then 
to those, (i address myself equally 
to you all,) who would plant in 
your bosoms the noxious seeds of 
aife, Lay aside all party distinc- 
tions ; all offensive badges ; all irri- 
taling epithets ; all insulting proces- 
sions, And, as in your society the 
names of Protestant and Catholic are 
sok aud lost in the endearing one 
of Freemason, I would to God, that 
throughout the world they were sunk 
and Jost in the still more endearing 
meol Christian! Then, would the 
inspired oracles of divine wisdom be 
your only guide; and uuder their 
guidance you would seldom go as- 
ray, They command you, to. ‘ re- 
spect your neighbour as yourself ;’ 
lo ‘de good to every man :’ to ‘ree 
lieve the oppressed ;’ to ‘ live peace- 
ably with all? to ‘ practise justice :’ 
to love mercy ;’ and to ‘ walk hum- 
by with your God.’ Obey these 
precepts ; and your sociely will 
lourish. Neglect them ; and its 
ipeedy downfail must be the conse- 
quence, 


-_——— 
For the Belfase vionthly Magazine. 
i 
BELFAST LITERARY SOCIETY. 


EE name of this Society would 
seem to indicate that its dis 
cussions were confined to Polite Li- 
erature only. This is by no means 
ihe Case : its plan comprehends Phi- 
teal, Mathematical, Chemical, 
Mechanical subjects * In short, 


Ps almost the commencement of 
»it has been one of its princi- 
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no topics whatever are excluded, exe ' 
cepting politics, and controverted 
points in theology. So that not. 
withstandiag the production of a 
Paper is imperious on each member 
in rotation, and that the number of 
the members is less than what might 
be expected in such a town as Belfast, 
yet the Society has subsisted eleven 
years, and has had meetings eight ’ 
times every year, (from October to 
May, inclusive,) without feeling 
any inconvenience from a regula- 
tion, which, at first view, is apt to 
deter individuals from offering them- 
selves as candidates for admission, 
who might be eminently qualified, 
in every respect. Besides, the force 
of the objection would diminish as 
the Society increases in number ; and 
where so wide a field lies open for 
discussion, scarcely any man, who 
thinks or writes at all, could be at 
a loss for the subject of a Paper, 
once in about two years ; especially 
as there is no fined standard for its 
length, Several Fasciculi of the So- 
ciety have already been published, 
and others are in preparation, 

It will be admitted, that the best 
mode of understanding any subject 
well, is to commit it to paper; be- 
cause, by this means, it may be 
viewed in its various lights and bear- 
ings, and the different parts thereof 
compared with each other progressive- 
ly, which it would be impracticab'e 
for the mind to comprehend all at 
once, If an author cannot thus ar- 
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pal objects to collect materials for an ex- 
tensive History of Tue County or An- 
TRIM, and great endeavours were for many ’ 
years used to interest a number of its most 
active inhabitants, But such is the apa- 
thy that prevails in any thing that requires. 
a litle trouble, that only a few were found 
among both Clergy and Laity, to prepare 
returns of their respective bem anda 
work so long and so much desired, both at 
home and abroad; has after much prepara- 
tion on the part of this Society, never been 
accomplished, 































































range his ideas on any subject in 
which he is conversant, so as to ren- 
der them perfectly intelligible to 
others, there is reason to suspect, 
that he has not had a clear view of 
the subject himself. 

In the present age, when arts and 
sciences march hand in hand, with 
accelerated pace ; when almost every 
day produces some new discovery 
in nature’s laws, or invention in 
the mechanic arts; and in a com- 
munity, such as that of Belfast, eon- 
sisting of literary and scientific 
gentlemen, enterprising merchants, 
or ingenious manufacturers and ar- 
tisans, the plan of the Belfast Liter- 
ary Society, (where a small fine, as 
an additional stimulus, attaches on 
failure of producing a paper,) is well 
calculated to call forth exertions 
which otherwise would probably 
have never been made. In proof of 
this, the following fact may be ad- 
duced as one instance. 

A few years ago, a paper was 
read before this society, on the the- 
ory ofa newdetached Ciock Escape- 
MENT ; the principle of which was 
stated to be, that instead of commu- 
nicating motion from the weight, or 
maintaining power, to the pendulum, 
through a train of wheels and pinions, 
(as is the case with almost all 
other escapements, both of clocks and 
watches, that have yet been pub- 
lished,*) the impulse is given imme- 
diately to the pendulum itself, by 
means of two small steel levers, al- 
ternately raised from the same points 
of rest, and again falling from the 
same height on the pendulum ; the 
office of the crown, or escapement 
wheel, being erie to raise those 
levers, which by their own weight 


———=— 

* It is admitted, that an account of a 
clock-escapment on the same principle, 
but totally different in construction, and 
much more complex, was published many 
ears ago. See“ An Essay towards the 
mprovement of Clock-work,” by Mr. 
Alexander Cumming, 
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alone, maintain the motion of the 
pendulum. On this Principle, the 
maintaining power must be as uni, 
form as gravity itself; and all ‘he its 
regularities of the train, whether 9, 
rising from friction, influence of oil 
or change of temperature, are almost 
entirely avoided. ; 

Since the paper was read, a Chro. 
nometer has been constructed on the 
above principle, which has been 
ing for a year past, although but late. 
ly fitted into a case. That the com 
struction is strictly conformable tp 
the principle, any one conversant in 
machinery of this kind, may be con. 
vinced by inspection, at No, 4 
High-street, Belfast. 

The pendulum-rod of this Chro. 
nometer is composed of a piece of 
fir-deal, well dried and varnished, 
in preference to the gridiron pet 
dulum, composed of different metals; 
which, however constructed, is liable 
to several objections. 

The pendulum ball which weighs 
ten and a half pounds, bas the 
lenticular shape, and is turned per 
fectly true on two axis’s, at right 
angles to each other. The section 
of that part of the wooden rod which 
passes through the centre of the ball, 
is an Oblong square, and the ball is 
made to slide on it freely, bat with 
out shake, by means of a brass box, 
made to fit it correctly, and which 
passes through the centre of the 
lens from one edge to the & 
ther. The ball is supported by its 
lower edge, instead of its centre, at 
in the gridiron pendulum ; because, 
by th:s construction, the expansion 
of the lens ards can be made to 
counteract all the expansion dows 
wards of those parts of the peadulum- 
rod which are unavoidably metallic. 

The whole movement contains 
only three wheels, and two pinions, 
and a weight of six pound iss 
to maintain its motion eight 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. JEBB. 


/Ertracted from the Monthly Repost- 
gory of Theology and General Lite- 
rature. ) 
5 be preserve the memory of de- 
parted worth, and more espe- 
cally ta display the advantages of 
intellectual and moral culture, and 
their united influence in alleviating 
the pain’ of bodily suffering, and 
making aye at once happy and vene- 
rable, is the object of these brief 
Memoirs. 

Ann, the eldest daughter. of the 
Reverend James Torkington and 
Lady Dorothy Sherard, daughter of 
Philip, second Earl of Harborough, 
was born November 9th, 1735, at 
King’s Rippon, in Huntingdonshire, 
where her father, being rector, re- 
sided, before his removal to - Little 
Stukely, in the vicinity of the coun- 
tytown. As her education was for 
the most part private, and her early 
life passed chiefly in retirement, her 
manners, when she was first intro- 
duced into society, were unusually 
timid and reserved. But, by culti- 
rating a turn fur reading and reflec- 
tion, she had so sedulously improv- 
ed herself, as to display, even then, 
the promise of a vigorous and com- 
prehensive mind. In person she was 
thin.and small ; her complexion was 
ale and wan, indicating a very de- 
feale constitution ; but her counte- 
hance beaming with animation and 
benevolence, was strikingly charac- 
teristic of her heart. 
_ Ata ball in Huntingdon she was 
introduced to Mr. Jebb, a young 
clergyman, residing at Cambridye, as 
* private tutor in the University, 
ad a fellow in Peterhouse. As 
“their hearts and understandings 
were formed for each other,” a mu- 

atiachment soon ensued, and 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LIY. 


they were married, December 29th, 
1764, when Mr. Jebb had been 
recently presented to his first pre- 
fermeuts in the church. His con- 
nection with the University, how- 
ever, was not closed with the loss of 
his fellowship; and his lectures on 
mathematics and theology were, for 
several years, most respectabl, ate 
tended. Amongst his friends and 
pupils he was highly and deservedly 
esteemed, as well for the superiority 
of his talents and attainments, as for 
the integrity of his principles, and 
the manly independeace of his mind, 
In Mrs. Jebb he had chosen a come 
panion of sentiments and feelings 
congenial to his own, and regarding 
her with the liveliest affection, he 
consulted her opinion on every sub- 
ject in which he was successively ene 
giged. 

Being in the habit of receiving 
their friends in tea parties, she soon 
became the life of the company, and 
was listened to with deference and 
attention by some of the most emi- 
nent characters in the University. 
Her conversation was at the same 
time sprightly, argumentative, and 
profound ; and whilst she expressed 
herself fluently on all occasions, ber 
language was equally happy and 
correct. Her reputation, therefore, 
was soon deservedly established, and 
in matters of the first importance, 
she was frequen'ly looked up to for 
advice. Mr. Paley, indeed, who, 
when rising into eminefce as a pub- 
lic tutor, had been introduced to 
their acquaintance, used sumetimes 
to attack her boldest reasoning, with 
his quaint and lively repartees. And 
yet Mrs. Jebb was amongst the first 
to discover, in his conduct, the germ 
of that liberal spirit, which after- 
wards appeared in his writings. But 
whilst her talents commanded admi- 
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ration, the sweetness of her dis- 
position conciliated a very general 
esteem ; and in her it was soon dis- 
covered that superior powers of in- 
tellect were by no means inconsis- 
tent with the liveliest sensibilities of 
a female heart. 

At length the great controversy 
on the propriety of requiring sub- 
scription to articles of faith, as prac- 
tised by the Church of England, led 
to a more general display of those 
abilities, which had been hitherto 
confined to the intercourse of ber 
private life. Mr. Jebb, conceiving 
every attempt to interfere with the 
rights of conscience in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture to be an in- 
fringement of the trve Protestant 
principle, was one of the most ac- 
tive of the clerical petitioners, vin- 
dicating, in the boldest language, 
the justice of their claims to relief. 
And Mrs. Jebb, who entered jnto 
all his feelings, was equally strenu- 
ous in their support; by turns as- 
sailing the most formidable cham- 
pions of subscription, whose produc- 
tions appeared, like her own, in the 
Newspapers, or whose Sermons and 
Charges more openly provoked her 
attack, 

Amongst others she addressed her- 
self repeatediy to Dr. Randoipis,* 
Dr. Hallitax,t and Dr. Balguy,{ in 
the London Chronicle, under the 
signature of “ Priscilla,’ detecting 
the weak points of their argument, 
and exposing the sophistry by which 
it was maintatwed, But superior to 
the little arts of controversy, she de- 
fended ber cause by reasoning alone, 
*“ Calumpy,” she observed, in her 
letter to Dr. Hallifax, March 924th, 
1772, * wever gained a disciple, ne- 
ver satisfied a doubting mind ; invec- 
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bridge, and Archdeacon of Oxford. 
' + Afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, 
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tives may harden the heart, but - 
never enlighten the understanding » 
no difficulty was ever solved by a. 
buse.” Ag 

In addressing Dr. Randolph 

. ‘ a 7 On 
the 28th of April following, she 
says, 

“ I have observed that in mog 
compositions where reason and a 
mnt have failed, innuendos and im 
vectives have been called ip te sup. 
ply their place ; and this, even inte 
ligious disputes, alihough such cop 
duct manifestly tends: to destroy 
those seeds of humanity, which itis 
the grand design of all religionsto 
cultivate and improve ; and more 
particularly the design of that be 
nevolent religion, the religion of the 
gospel. Whether persons are led 
into this way of writing, through 
a zeal for the cause they support, or 
are provoked to it by the abusive lan 
guage of .an adversary, it most be 
allowed that it is a deviation from 
that meek ness and foi bearance whieh 
ought to be the characteristic ofa 
Christian divine. I would therefore 
willingly suppose, that the innuen- 
dos and invectives, which in vanous 
parts of your cnarGe are thrown out 
against those, whom you call te 
furmers, escaped your pen withoul 
design, and even unnoticed by your 
self. And if so, when youseethem 
gathered together, you must be 
tonished at the seeming want of jot 
tice, as weil as of Christian charity, 
which you there have shown to ase 
of men, with most of whom perhaps 
you are totally unacquaintes,: 
whose, characters, if known, 
claim your approbation and 
You insinuate that they weest the 
Scriptures, would purposely cay 
the wrong way, are deceiver, &e. 
Knowest thou not that it 
only to the Searcher of hearts to de- 
termine the sincerity or insimeenty 
of thy brother, to his own master 
must stand or fall.’ And after i 
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ferring to the persecuting spirit 
which had disgraced the advocates 
of different systems, she continues ; 
« Not 0 did the meek and humble 
Jesus; to establish his doctrine, he 
blessed and cursed not; he prayed 
for his murderers ; and when his 
disciples would have called down 
fre from heaven upon the Samari- 
tans, because they would not receive 
him, he rebuked them, and said, 
‘Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of :* to establish his 
doctrine, he patiently bore the scorn, 
the derision and opposition of men ; 
he went abont doing good.” 

And to Dr, Balguy she says, March 
2th, 1774, 

“ Unfetter the mind, and let it in- 
quire freely, and the kuowledge of 
the Scriptures will increase; and as 
Scripture knowledge  increaseth, 
truth will appear more plain, and 
must in the end prevail ; and every 
errur, whether Popish or Protestant, 
which the darkness of ignorance hath 
occasioned, must vanish away, as 
the false conceptions raised by the 
horrors of the night when the.day 
appeareth.”” 

' Dr. Hallifax felt the keenness of 
Priscilla’s pen so poignantly, that 
he called on Wilkie, the publisher, 
to advise him to print no more of 
her Letters : for it was only Jebb’s 
wife! Her success against Dr. Ran- 
dolph was afterwards more striking- 
lydisplayed, by the decided testi- 
mony of Mr, Paley, in his “ Defence 
of Bishop Law’s Considerations,” 
Where he so quaintly and happily 
observed, « See this whole charge 
easwered in the London Chronicle 
by Priscilla.—The Lord hath sold 
@ into the hand of a woman!” 

Mr. Jebb, being convinced of the 
hecessity of some essential reforms 
inthe discipline of the University, 

r providing, in the active employ- 
Went of students of every order, a- 


galnst those early habits of dissipa- 
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tion which too frequently arise from 
its neglect, repeatedly proposed the 
establishment of public, annual exae 
minations, where their proficiency, 
in ao enlarged course of study might 
be regularly ascertained, In this 
laudable design he was supported by 
men of the first character and re- 
spectability, who, uninfluenced by 
any personal consideration, were 
anxious for the improvement of the 
youth committed to their charge. 
A formidable opposition, howéver, 
was soon excited, in which Dr. Pow- 
ell, master of St. John’s College, 
whose own society was distinguish- 
ed by the advantages of superior 
discipline, and some other heads of 
houses, unfortunately tuvk the lead. 
In the controversy which arose on 
this occasion also, Mrs. Jebb engag- 
ed; and after a few articles in the 
Whitehall Evening Post, she pub- 
lished separately a “ Letter to the 
Author of an Observation on the 
Design of establishing Annual Exa- 
minations at Cambridge, In this 
little tract, she ably repelled the ob- 
objections of Dr. Powell, the sup- 
posed observer, and his adherents, 
and demonstrated the important be- 
nefits which must arise from the a- 
doption of so salutary a scheme. 

As Mr. Jebb, in his Theological 
Lettures, had never disguised his 
belief in the Divine Unity, as op- 
posed to the received opinions, be 
grew uneasy under the discharge of 
his clerical duties, and was as little 
satisfied at the thoughts of convert- 
ing his benefices into a kind of la 
estate. After suffering most sensi- 
bly in his health and spirits, he re- 
signed his preferments, in Septem 
ber, 1775; and, in this conscien- 
tious proceeding, he was cheared 
with the hearty concurrence of Mrs. 
Jebb, who deemed no duty superior, 
in such delicate circumstances, to 
preserving .the integrity of bis own 
mind, He would still, however, 
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have continued at Cambridge, if his 
opponents, availing themselves of 
his honourable resignation, bad not 
at once succeeded in defeating his 
great plan of academical improve- 
ment, and in cutting off the sources 
of his support in the University. 
Engaging, therefore, in the study 
of medicine, he removed to London, 
in September, 1776, and alter two 
years probation, and a diploma from 
St. Andrews, commenced practice as 
a phesician. 

{In the interim Mrs. Jebb bad ac- 
companied him in an excursion to 
Harrowgate, from whence they vi- 
sited the justly celebrated Archdea- 
con Blackburne, at Richmond, on 
the Swale. From their first estab- 
lishment in the metropolis, they bad 
regularly frequented the congrega- 
tion formed by Mr. Lindsey, in ks- 
sex-street, for the express worship 
of ont onty Gop ; associating also 
with this eminent Seceder, and with 
Dr. Priestley, bis coadjutor in the 
cause of scriptural ingairy, on the 
most friendly terms, And as in the 
midst of his professional engage- 
ments, Dr. Jebb was stil] anxiously 
alive to all that might concern the 
public welfare, Mrs.Jebb with equal 
ardour seconded all his views. 

With him, she reprobated the de- 
sign of coercing the American co- 
lonies; with him, she rejoiced in 
the failore of the unprincipied at- 
tempt. She also joined in his exer- 
tious to precure a reform im the re- 
presentation of the people im Par- 
liament, as the only etleetual safe- 
guard of their sacred rights; and 
took a leading part with bim 
in the discussion of all the great 
constitutional questions, whieh were 
agitated in the public prints. A- 

rongst these, the liberties of the 
Irish nation were pre-eminent, from 
the formidable atthude which that 
nation bad then assumed; and 
they were amongst the first to points 
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out the propriety of admitting the 
Roman Catholics to the full enjoys 
ment of. the elective franchise, as 
means of consolidating its recent 
acquired independence, and of ij 
teresting every portion of the iwha 
bitants in pursuit of the much wish. 
ed reform. 


For a time, they concurred in 
plauding the principles and conduct 
of Mr. fox; and again in cdadema 
ing his apparent desertion of those 
principles, on the ill-fated coalition 
with Lord North, in 1783. And 
vet, when Dr. Jebb, in a despond. 
ing moment, was lamenting that 
great man as irretrievably lost to the 
cause of freedom, his wife encour. 
aged him never to despair; “ for 
Mr. Fox, she was convinced, oa 
some happier occasion, would prove 
himself still worthy of his former 
fame,” 

But they were very far from be 
ing deluded by the specious preten- 
ces of Mr, Pitt, whose sincerity they 
doubted, and whose new connec 
tions they deemed on the whole as 
objectionable as those in which his 
rival was involved. As a reformer, 
indeed, Dr. Jebb had approved Mr, 
Pitt’s early exertions, and, on bis 
first appearance as a candidate to 
represent the University of Cam- 
bridge, had given him a decided 
support: but afterwards, on his ele 
vation to the Premiership, he saw 
so much to disapprove in his pro 
ceedings, that he was actually hes 
tating to vote for him, when Mrs 
Jebb observed, that “ as he prom 
fairly, she thought a fair trial a 
least should be given bim.” 

They were aiso sufficiently aware, 
that it was a contest for power, ff 
ther than for principle, in which 
the opposing parties were ep 
and saw mach stronger grounds 
alarm, than of satisfaction, ™ 


conduct of either side. And they 
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were consequently very desirous, 
that the real friends of liberty should 
withhold their support from any ad- 
ministration which might be formed, 
yatil the members should decidedly 
declare their resolution to bring for- 
ward, and carry into effect, a sub- 
stantial reform in the constitution of 
the House of Commons. 

Mrs. Jebb’s sentiments on the 
transactions of this important crisis, 
have fortunately been preserved, in 
her correspondence. with Major 
Cartwright, the steady and consis- 
tent advocate of the people’s rights, 

“Neyer,” she observed, “ has 
there been such confusion or such 
conduct, since Charles’s time : every 
body has been alarmed. Such folly, 
mismanagement, and Stuart-like be- 
havjour, was very near bringing in 
the old ministry again, nor can I see 
how any ministry can stand, as 
things are at present, unless they 
willcome to the people. “ Cesar 
has friends, and Pompey has friends, 
but few are friends to Rome:”* every 
hour of the day am I reminded of the 
above.t I hope the counties will 
awake out of their sound sleep sonie 


lume; but at present I see not the 
least disposition, and what is worse, . 


I do not see any set of men inclined 
rouse them, One party wants to 
call the attention of the people to the 
unconstitutional interference of the 
King; which, by the bye, the- peo- 
ple here are ready enough to no- 
we; and the other would have the 
people join the King to deliver’ him 
from a faction. But 1 see every 
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* In allusion to the indi lai 
gnant complaint 
of Cato, « Cesar hath friends, and Pom- 
pey hath friends ; but none are friends to 
»——See “ Give us our Rights,” a 
ct by Major Cartwright, published in 
» Ms and also, “ Six Letters to the 

5 — ” ; 
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day more and more the necessity of 
forming an association of the friends 
of the people, independent of any 
party whatever: an association 
which should make their own terms, 
before they joined either Cassar or 
Pompey. From the conversation of 
many independent people, | think 
the time is approaching, which 
would be very favourable to this 
idea, for the cry is, ‘ Cassar is wrong, 
and Pompey is wrong,’ and surely, 
if the people would but know their 
own consequence, they might in 
time make their owa choice, and 
dictate to either.* What have we 
been doing all this time, but endea- 
vouring to effect what the Revolu- 
tion did not do—to restore the con- 
stitution, ‘The Revolution pulled 
down one Sovereign, and set up ana- 
other, Both parties talk of support- 
ing the constitution, and of their 
i¢evolution principles. But it is the 
business of the friends of liberty, at 
this important crisis, to do something 
for the people, and to make future 
revolutions unnecessary. We, there- 
fore, who mind a reform more than 
auy party disputes, and think no- 
thing gained, unless we restore the 
constitution, must do what we can 
to keep the aflair alivet I am de- 
termined, if possible, never to de- 
spair of the commonwealth: and I 
always endeavour to persuade others 
to make the same resolution. If a 
particie of des)air was in my nature, 
it would not fail to show itself at 
such a time as this. The whole at- 
tention of the public is taken up 
with the wranglings of the two par- 
ties, the doubts of a dissolution, and 
n>w also with the tdea of a general 
coulition But what caa we expect 
fron a grand coalition of all the a- 
bilities in the kingdom, meaning 
you know the abilities of the two 
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Houses, but that, when they feel 
their own strength, they will plun- 
der the East, and enslave this na- 
tion at their leisure? For as to the 
two bills, Mr. Fox’s was a subver- 
sion of the constitution, and Mr. 
Piw’s will certainly put it into the 
power of the King to subvert it If 
we have no more coalitions, I think 
we shall be able to persuade one par- 
ty that it is their interest to reform: 
and, indeed, Ido not see how Pitt 
can attempt to stand upon any other 
idea; for the majority being against 
him, his only excuse is that such 
majority does not speak the voice of 
the people.* “The Doctor took some 
steps this morning about a meeting 
here; but our party are a rope of 
sand, and we do not know where to 
find them, nor whether any one 
would support us: and if it failed 
many would throw all the blame 
on the Doctor, for their conduét 
gives us no reason to expect favour. t 
We are endeavouring to revive the 
cause of the people, by getting a 
meeting of the Delegates called for 
Monday morning, and after that to 
calla Quintuple; but if the people 
do net come to their senses before 
that time, I shall tremble for the 
consequence. As yet, I am not 
without hope, that if the Union 
should take place, for so it is to’ be 
called, because the word Coalition 
has become odious, there are many 
who will see that the two parties 
having joined for their own interest, 
are not very likely to pay any re- 
gard to that of the people, and there- 
fore that it will be highly necessary 
for them also to form a wnion in sup- 
port of their own rights.—f{And as 
at the best we may expect that the 
upper regions will be very cloudy, 
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and that the sun will shine yer 
little upon us, without a storm gf 
some sort or other, our only hope is 
that it may be of such a nature as 
to purify St. Stephen’s before there 
is too great a calm.* © If Parliamey: 
should be dissolved, and the people, 
for fear of disturbing the elections, 
or hurting a favourite candidate, or 
some such nonsense, do not call og 
for a reform, we are ruined and om 
done. We think that if the Parlia. 
ment be dissolved, the king should 
say, it is because it does not 5 
the sense of the people.¢+ General 
Cunningham, it appears, has assured 
the [Irish House of Commons thatthe 
present ministers would be found a 
unfriendly toa Parliamentary reform 
as their predecessors had been, at 
which the house seemed well pleased, 
The Doctor transcribed the whole 
passage from an Irish paper and 
sent it to Mr. Pitt, with his own sea 
timents upon it, and gave him to 
understand that many persons would 
be very indiflerent who was minister, 
if the septeunial bill was not repeal 
ed, and a substantial reform in the 
representation procured.t Thelrish 
House of Commons have given leave 
to bring in a Bill for a reform; but 
itis thought it will be thrown out: 
for they say the crown as well asthe 
parliament has showa its disappr 
bation of the measure. ‘The idea of 
letting the Roman Catholics hate 
some Share in the choice of represet- 
tatives-is gaining ground ; and i 
they take them in, no administration 
can stand long against such united 
force. But with us the king’s oam 
becomes too common, and the maj 
ty ofthe people is often forgoter 
I tell yoa then once more, we mu’ 
punish this association with all ui 
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might; it is the grand specific for 
the disorder of the times; it must be 
taken or we die.”* 

These passages selected from a 
very interesting series of Mrs. Jebb’s 
letters, sufliciently display the accur- 
acy and justice of her views, and 
their strict accordance with those 

ang of constitutional improvement, 
which ber husband was labour’ng to 
advance. i 

On their return from an excursion 
fo Buxton in the autumn of 1784, 
their attention was again directed to 
the great cause of parliamentary re- 
form, whilst from the alarming pro- 
ceedings of the government in Ire- 
land, they were induced to form. no 
very favourable presage of the in- 
tentions of the ministry at home. 
They were led into a discussion of 
the gicGuTs OF suRIES, and the Law 
or LiseLs, (rom the memorable case 
ofthe Dean of St. Asaph; and the 
important questions which that case 
involved. They took, if possible, 
astill more lively interest in the be- 
nevolent design of improving the 
coustruction and management of 
prisons, and of mitigating the severi- 
ties of the penal code. And asthe 
decided enemies of oppression’ and 
intolerance, they deprecated the con- 
tingance of the slave-trade, and the 
imposition of any restraints or penal- 
ties for a difference of religious faith. 
No disappointments, no illiberal as- 
persions could narrow the -philan- 
thropy of their hearts ; looking for- 
Ward in the firm persuasion that un- 
der the care of a presiding provi- 
dence, all things would ultimately 
aod infallibly terminate in good, 

Mrs. Jebb’s affection for her hus- 
band, thus identified with her love of 
freedom aud of virtue, was unimpair- 
ed by the lapse of years. But a 
ualon of this deep and intimate na- 
‘we Was too soon unfortunately close 


| ¢ 24th March, 1784, 
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ed. Dr. Jebb, whose professional 
and public exertions had brought on 
a premature decay in bis constitution, 
was sinking fast in a decline, and his 
afflicted wife, after attending him in 
a fruitless excursion to Cheltenham 
for relief, watched over his pillow 
with most anxious solicitude, and re- 
ceived his last sigh on the evening 
of March 2, 1786. 

As Mrs, Jebb’s strength of mind 
was only equalled by the tenderness 
of her sensibility, few can justly es- 
timate her grief. She had lost ‘ not 
merely a husband, a partner in a 
cominon interest; but her guardian 
and protector, her guide, philosopher 
and friend.’ Yet she had the re- 
membrance of his talents and his vir- 
tues to console her, which few but 
those, who like her possessed a con- 
genial spirit, could enjoy... And with 
this consolation she rose superior to 
her loss, whilst through life she in- 
variably spoke of him, though. still 
without repiniog, in language of the 
deepest regret, 

She continued, however, on terms 
of the strictest intimacy with his 
surviving friends; with Mr. Brand 
Hollis, whom he highly esteemed ; 
Dr. Disney his like-minded and faith- 
ful biographer; Mr. Loflt, his much 
devoted pupil; Mr. Lambert, his 
strenuous adherent in the affairs of 
the University; Mr. Jennings, one 
of his earliest associates in the Uni- 
tarian congregation; Major Cart- 
wright, his supporter in the scheme 
of equal represcntation; and Mr, 
W yvill, his coadjutor in the cause of 
parliamentary reform. By degrees, 
as she formed new acquaiatance, she 
also gained new friends; for few per- 
sons were at any time introduced 
to her society, without wishing 
to cultivate her esteem. She was 
ever easy of access, and the 
friends of freedom and huma- 
nity, when duly recommended to 
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her notice, were always welcome 
guests. 

Her zeal in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty was unabated by 
her busband’s death, and as by de- 
grees she recovered her wonted se- 
renity, her attention was once more 
directed to the progress of public 
affairs. On every new appearance 
of hope, she was still apt to antici- 
pate a result favourable to the general 
welfare: the remembrance of what 
had passed at Cambridge could not 
now appai her: she bad no concep- 
tion of those sordid motives by which 
too many are actuated; and she 
doubted the very existence of a prin- 
ciple, of which she found no traces 
in herself. Hence arose, at times, 
anoverweening confidence in the vir- 
tue of individuals, or the wisdom of 
collective bodies, the only material 
error of which she could be reason- 
ably accused, 

Her confidence, however, in the 
rival statesmen of her own country, 
had been too rudely shaken, for her 
good opinion to be easily regained : 
and the discussions of the Regency, 
in 1789, were calculated rather to 
increase than to diminish her dis- 
trust. She saw, indeed, in the con- 
duct of both parties, moch more to 
censure than to approve, and she 
considered them as still engaged in 
a mere contest for place. She de- 
precated the doctrine of hereditary 
right, as advanced by Mr. Fox; 
though she considered it expedient 
to invest the Heir Apparent with the 
royal powers. She had no objec. 
tion to the restrictions proposed by 
Mr. Pitt, which she thought strictly 
constitutional; but she was very far 
indeed from approving the whole of 
his proceedings. In a letter to Major 
Cartwright, therefore, about the 
close of February, she thus forcibly 
avows her dissatisfaction. 

“With respect to the King, each 
party speak as they wish, and both, 
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I think, mean to deceive, That he 
has recovered more rapidly thay 
could have been expected, ig og 
tain, but it contrary to reason to s i 
pose, that the mind, any more thag 
the body, can suddenly return to, 
state of bealth and vigour, Eveg 
those that are of no party, will ba 
turally be as unsvilling to place im. 
plicit confidence in persons, why 
either were themselves deceived, or 
intentionally deceived others. And 
therefore when the king is perfectly 
recovered, every thing should be 
done to take away any doubt which 
may be entertained by the people: 
I speak asa friend to what is right, 
without having any other reasoa 
whatever. 

“ Tt is God’s world, as the Doctor 
used to say, and I trast he will order 
every thing for the best : and I think 
the prospect bad enough. As you 
used to say, so say I now, ‘ Casar 
has friends, and Pomesy has friends; 
but who are friends to Rome?’* un- 
less, I will add, when it serves their 
own interest. When a minister cao 
get in, and keep in, by doing what 
is right ; by pleasing the King, aud 
serving himself at the same time that 
he is supporting the people’s cause, 
itis very well; but their cause isal- 
ways the last thing thought of. I 
have been very poorly, and almost 
worn out by reading lang speeches 
without finding a single argament to 
make me alter my sentiments; buta 
great deal of foreign matter, illiberal 
language, and a want of honesty ia 
the majority of both sides of the 
house. With respect to the stale 
coachman, I could have gone wi 
him the first stage with great spim% 
the next with some pleasure, 
perhaps one or two more 
tolerable composure ; but I mus 
have stopt short of the place at which 
he is now arrived, even 


—— 
* See “Give us our Rights” &enj by 
Major Cartwright, : 
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be been left destitute and alone. But respondence with Mr. Brand Hollis, 
ia there would have been no’ danger of already inserted in the Memoirs of his 
ra being left to pine in solitude, as there life. In a letter, dated July 24, 1790, 
0p. we still some, and I trust many, in- she observes : 

dependent houses on the road, inhabited “ Till yesterday, I had not seen 
ine by spirits, who, not being blinded by an account how the great and. im- 
ven puny, passion, or private interest, portant day concluded in France. If 


el are ready to take in an honest weary the King of France did not feel him- 


traveller, who is unwilling to be driven 
farther, merely for the sake of making 

val dictator, a coachman, who 
< listened to the travellers, 
but when it has been evidently for his 
own advantage” 

Mrs. Jebb conviction of the selfish 
policy of the Premier, was confirmed 
by his detertion of his early friends the 
Dissenters; and his decided hostility 
toevery motion for the repeal of the 


self on that day superior to all the 
Kings and Emperors that ever ty- 
rannized over maukind, he does not 
deserve the hononr that will attend on 
his name to the end of time. Yet 
Tories think if he had any spirit, he 
would not have Joqwered himself, and 
submitted to have been directed by the 
National Assembly ; that if a Kang is 
not absolute, he is no King; if he is 
governed by his ministers, they reign, 









Test Act, or of those intolerané laws not he; they think he could not tale 













nr against Unitarians in particular, which the oath willingly, but that all was 
. vo8 will disgrace the penal code. Onthe owing to folly and cowardice. In 
Sak abolition of the slave-trade, which had the mean time, I shall wish prosper- 
ends ; then become an object of general at- ity and happiness to the French and 
t on tention, he had, indeed, assumed a their King; and be thankful, that [ 
their loftier and more manly tone: but his was born in an age in which civil and 
rag eloquence was fruitlessly exerted in religious liberty is beginning to tri- 
what opposition to the prejudices of some umph over bigotry and arbitrary pow- 
» and in higher stations, and the influence er; thankful, that I was not born in 
e that of afew individuals interested ia the that inhuman age, in which new king- 
cause, nefarious concern. But amidst such doms were no sooner explored than 
» is al- repeated disappointments, Mrs. Jebb ruined, and the people destroyed and 
of, I weyoiced to see the right of juries to enslaved ; thanktul, that I am living 
il most judge of the law, as well as the fact, to see a disposition to reform the san- 
eches, incases of libel, at length triumphantly guinary laws, and to let the oppressed 
ent 10 established by the British Parliament; go fiee.”’ 

be awd the Roman Catholics of Ireland And again, on the 3lst August, 
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admitted to the full enjoyment of the 
elective franchise in that country, on 


the express recommendation of the 
crown, 


Mrs. Jebb had already hailed the 
auspicious dawn of the French Revo- 
ition, and sympathised in the eman- 
“pation of a great people from des- 
potic power, She had augured every 
thing good from that event, and she 
“ated oo impending évil; as appears 
in the following aatenen from ileteor- 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LIV, 


she remarks, 

‘¢T am not very fond of defin- 
ing the rights of the people, because 
every definition ig apt to limit. We 
were expected to confine ourselves, in 
a late affair, tothe example set usat 
the Revolution, which certainly was 
not a similar case; and if it been 
so, our ancestors had no right to fetter 
their posterity. Surely we had ‘as 
much right to chuse’ and restrain a 
Regent, as they had to chuse and 
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restrain a King. In vain do we boast 
of the Revolution, if the authors of it 
forged chains to shackle their posteri- 
ty for ever; this idea would only 
make us bondmen tothe dead; where- 
as, we have enough to do to struggle 
— the fetters we are daily threat- 
with by the living, There seem 
to be some men in the National As- 
sembly who are too aristrocratic ; yet, 
I trust, the majority will be able to 
complete the fotions work in the 
‘manner we could wish. You sce the 
fire is spreading every where. 1 tell 
ou the world is a good world, as the 
octor used ‘to say, and the people 
who find fault with it, should mend 
themselves.” 

Mrs. Jebb, having deprecated the 
attempt of the allied Sovereigns to re- 
store the degrading yoke of the Bour- 
bons, with every friend to freedom 
and humanity, rejoiced in their de. 
feat. She Rincated still more, the 
rash determination of her own country 
to take a part in their iniquitous de- 
sign; and saw no glory or advantage 
in the most successful warfare, which 
could in any respect compensate for 
the misery and desolation to which it 
must inevitably lead. And, therefore, 
during the alarm which in 1792 was 
so arttully excited, to cover the aspos- 
tacy of Mr. Pitc from the cause of re. 
form, and to involve England in the 
intrigues of the continent, she endea- 
youred to dispel the public infatuation, 
and to induce a more calm and dis- 
emer ay consideration of the real 

angers to be apprehended from the 
delusions of the day. In two spirited 
and judicious Letters, addressed, un- 
er popular titles, to John Bull, from 
one of his brethren, she exposed the 
absurd reasoning of the a/armisis, with 
equal vivacity and shrewdness: and, 
vindicating the great cause of public 
freedom, she deprecated the idea of 
interfering in the conceriis of the 


French Republic, and pointed out the 
calamities which must result from a 
war so unnecessary and unjust, 

“1 suppose,” she observes, « they 
talk of a war; and, what is more gy. 
prising, a war without fresh taxes; 
but you and I are too old to be 9 
caught: we should as soon expect 4 
war without men. Now, my dear 
brother, although you know I tow 
peace, quiet, and good order, and 
would do much to prevent b 
yet I honestly confess, that whenever 
there is a contest, 1 always wish the 
oppressed may triymph, and rejoice to 
see liberty lay despotism at her feet, 
However, I assure you, I grieve for 
Louis: you know Kings seldom hearthe 
truth, have bad advisers, and may le 
deceived as easily as you or I can be, 
He wasat first of some service to the 
cause : so 1 would preserve his life, 
though I would take care to put it 
out of his power to destroy other, 
The swinish multitude are not destl 
tute of humanity: do not make them 
mad, and they can feel, as sensibly, 
at least, as Mr. Burke himself does, 
who seems so much concered for the 
few in high stations, that he ‘has not 
a sigh to spare for the multitude. 1 
mourn sincerely for all the blood that 
has been shedon either side; but I must 
be just. I must lay the most blame 
where most is due. If there were n0 
violent party to oppose necessary chan 
ges or reforms, we should never have 
cause to lament such dreadful effusions 
of human blood. You scarcely ever 
heard of a nation rising agatnst 
chief magistrate, till resistance wat 
Become “almost a virtue. Ab, 
common sense and common wren 
vould make excellent n scvchill ; 
soon put a stop to all Fevo . 
Hea the very beginning of the dix 





* December 413, 1792. 
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in France, to the present 

a King’s friends have been 

working his ruin. Burke was one of 

the first of them; alas! he raised 

that spirit, and called for that crusade, 

which, by encouraging false hopes and 

improper actions on one side, caused 

those jealousies and discontents on-the 

other, which at length hurled hin 

from a throne to a prison, Oh! how 
much blood might have been saved, 
and how many crimes prevented, had 
not foreign powers provoked the 
friends of freedom, and made wicked 
men believe they should escape in the 
confusion, even if they com- 

mitted that most horrible of all 
crimes, the crime of assassination, 
Just recovered from the war with 
America, let us at least pause; and 
before we enter into another, as un- 
necessary, unjust, and imprudent, let 
us reflect, that as a relapse is gene. 
tally more dangerous than the first 
fever, so a return of war may, in the 
event, bring on that destruction which 
the last had so nearly effected. There 
has been much talk of a plot here, 
John; but the only plot which has 
been discovered, was the plot against 
the liberty of the press, and against 
the good sense of the people; the 
plot. to frighten them into associations, 
which might strengthen the hands of 
the minister for a war against. France, 
and increase his majority in the House 
of Commons agaiust reform. Yet the 
death of Louis undoubtedly. will be 
urged to us as a reason for our appro- 
ving of the intended war; and in order 
{0 raise in us a spirit of revenge, it 
will be represented in the. strongest 
colours as cruel and unjust. But sure- 
ly, brother, the shedding rivers of 
in revenge for the bloed of one 

man, will be no proof of our superior 
dustice, nor will the making of thousands 
Y weeping widows, and helpless or- 
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phans, give us reason to boast of our 
superior humanity.*”  . 

But her efforts, like every other 
exertion of a sound and generous po- 
licy, were unavailing; they were re- 
pugnant to the madness and folly of 
the times. 

Whilst the conduct of Mr. Pitt was 
thus forcibly convincing Mrs. Jebb of 
his indifference to the welfare, and his 
hostility to the rights of the people, 
Mr. Fox was gradually regaining the 
place which he once possessed in her 
esteem. She had not forgotten that 
in all his later intercourse with Dr. 
Jebb, after the close of their political 
connection, he had treated him with 
the same respect and attention, as 
when most decidedly his friend. She 
had marked his steady support of the 
great cause of Parliamentary reform; 
his manly vindication of the claims of 
conscience ; his abhorrence of the 
slave-trade ; and his strenuous endea- 
vours, above all things, to avert the 
calamities of war. He had fully jus- 
tified the confidence, which at a Atal 
crisis she had so pointedly expressed, 
and proved himself indeed deserving 
of his former fame; in_ standing for- 
ward the intrepid advocate of wiser 
counsels, unawed by the delusion of 
the multitude, and the too general de- 
fection of his friends. ence, on 
every subsequent occasion, when his 
character was attacked in her presence, 
she warmly undertook his defence, 
resting his claims to public confidence 
on those decided facts, which so clear- 
ly evinced his sincerity and zeal. 

But the influence of Mr. Pitt and 
his associates was unfortunately pres 
dominant, ~and the miseries of warfare 
extended to almost every quarter of 
the globe. For eight years he obsti- 
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nately persevered in his pernicious 
schemes, regardless of the dictates of 
reason and experience, till France was 
converted into a military nation, and 
her other opponents successively over- 
thrown. Every attempt for the re- 
dress of grievances was, in the mean 
while, résisted ; a system of coercion 
prevailed ; and the friends of peace and 
reform were idly stigmatized as hostile 
to their country’s welfare. At length 
a partial change in the administration 
in 1801, put a stop to the calamities 
of war; though hostilities were, alas ! 
too soon resumed, on the pretence of 
checking the career of a man, whom 
such fatal policy had seated on the 
throne of France. Mr. Pitt was af- 
terwards recalled to power ; not indeed 
to the paramount authority which he 
had formerly exercised in Parliament ; 
but, persevering in the same counsels, 
to encounter the same humiliating de- 
feats. 

On the death of this minister, in Ja- 
nuary, 1806, Mrs. Jebb had the satis- 
faction of seeing Mr. Fox invited to 
the counsels of his sovereign, although 
she was too well‘ aware of the diffi- 
culties by which he was surrounded, 
to expect the immediate accomplish- 
ment of almost“tiny of their common 
views. She looked forward, how- 
ever, to much partial advantage from 
the event ; conceiving that whatever 
tended to restore the blessings of 
peace, must be of the niost essential 
importance. On the first appearance, 
indeed, of any change of ministry, 
she had clearly expressed her con- 
viction of the very delicate circum- 
‘stances in which Mr. Fox and his 
adherents must now succeed to pow- 
er. Ina lettcerto Dr. Disney, Jan. 
£3d, 1806, she said : 

“* A friend called befere I was up, 
to inform me that Mr. Pitt died at 
four this morning; I own f am one of 
those who wished him to live. I did 
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not fear his doing more evil, and I 
flattered myself that he might be the 
cause of good being done by others, 
An opposition to the minister, and 
pretender to the throne, often Cause; 
that kind of fear in a king and minis. 
try, which makes them see the pe. 
cessity of exerting themselves to gaj 
popularity, in order to render thei 
situation permanent. If the opposi 
tion therefore should come in, 
must at least give us some proof that 
their opinion is not changed with their 
situation ; that if they delay, its 
merely to wait for the most favourable 
opportunity: they must give us some 
some kind of bond, as it were, for our 
security. But, alas! they will come 
into power, it they do come in now, 
in perilous times, and will find it dif. 
ficult to please any party. Asa 
friend to the opposition, at least to 
some of them, [ could have wished 
Mr. Pitt to have made the peace, bad 
as it must be, and to have had all the 
odium of it; and also to have raised 
the new taxes, which must be very 
heavy indeed. I keep praying fora 
peace, a good one if possible, ‘but amy 
peace rather than continue in the di- 
rect road to ruin.” 

On the 20th of February, 
when the arrangements for a new mb 
nistry were completed, she again ob- 
served to the same correspondent : 

“1 believe that we think pretty 
nearly alike of the present crisis, and 
that our fears and hopes are of asim 
lar magnitude : but my constant pray: 
er continues to be for a speedy peact, 
with as little loss of honour as poss 
As for what would be ag 
peace, it is more than what we har 
any right to expect, and I fear the 
present ministry, dare not agree 
such terms, as Bonaparte wi 
in his situation, that he has a right to 
insist upon. My hopes, therefore, of 
a speedy peace, are not very grt, 
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though [rather expect to hear of a 

tion for that purpose. I have 
only seen Mr. Wyvill ounce: he was 
then satished with Mr. Fox ; but | 
see vot what can be done at present, ex- 
cept thaking peace, and raising taxes 
to prepare for war if necessary. Mr. 
Pitt did not live long enough to con- 
since the city, or the people sufficient- 
ly, that he was driving the nation toa 
precipice ; and left it just in time to 
avoid the odium of the strong mea- 
sores, which must*be resorted to, in 
the effort made for its preservation. 
Tam one of those who wish that he 
had lived till other people had known 
and thought of him as I did myself. 
I tremble for those in power :—I wish 
wellto many of them. [ often think 
on Noah’s ark, clean and unclean, but 
it might now be as necessary as then ; 
and yet, if the vessel will only keep us 
above water till the dove returns with 
the olive branch, I shall be very thaak- 
f ” 

Mrs. Jebb’s alarm for the public 
safety was ounce more excited by the 
rapidly declining health of Mr. Fox, 
in whom her confidence was chiefly 
placed. She observes in a subsequent 
letter, July 18th, 

“Mr, Fox, as I am informed, is 
much better: I wish he may live to 
make a peace, which is the wish of 
his heart; and I am told he lately 
said, ‘If I can only live to see a ge- 
neral peace, I shal! chink that I have 
lived long enough.’ But if he should 
die I should fear that even the  abo- 
lition of the slave-trade would’ ‘not 
pass,” 

Again, September Ist, 

“IT tremble lest the news from 

fance should be unfavourable, for 
What but peace can save us: aud yet, 
wnless we make some concession with 
spect to the liberty of the seas, I 

ukwe have no reason to expect it.” 

And on the 4th of October, when 
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Mr. Fox was dead, and the return of 
the Earl of Lauderdale resolved on, 
she thus resumes the subject; 3 


« With the horrors of war before 
me, I see nothing very agreeable to 
rumimate upon; but I will not yet 
entirely give up the hopes of peace, 
and should not bé surprised to hear 
very soon that the affair is settled. 
But if it is not, and Austria should join 
ina new coalition, the carnage will be 
dreadful, and, in all probability, no 
party, all things considered, a gainer,” 

Mrs, Jebb lamented the -increasing 
divisions amongst the friends of liber- 
ty, on matters of little importance, 
when compared with the great consti- 
tutional questions in which they had 
so long agreed. And she regretted 
still more the fatal delusion, which led 
so many of them to exult in the 
downfal of those ministers, who, 
however reprehensible in some parts of , 
their conduct, had effected the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade; and were at- 
tempting to restore, though but in 
part, the rights of conscience to all 
dissenters from the established church. 
Addressing herself again to Dr. Dis- 
ney, April 2d, 1807, she said : 

“The king has made a precious 
change. ‘The present ministry have 
been watching behind the scenes, and 
the king’s conscience greatly assisted 
them, and pointed out the proper mo- 
ment. Yet I do not think-he ‘would 
have ventured to exert his prerogative 
so soon, if certain friends of liberty all 
over the country, had not opposed 
their old friends, and made an outcry 
against them for not attempting im- 
possibilities. And even now, when 
they have so very honourably resigned 
their post, they still continue to abuse 
them, to the great delight of all the 
new ministry and their friends. The 
Times of to-day begins to be afraid of 
peace; still Icry nothing but pcaze 
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can save us, and even that may come 
too late.” 

Again, on the 10th of June, she 
observed, 

“ As for the new ministry, it is so 
much for the king’s interest to keep 
them, and their own interest to keep 
in, that 1 fear it will not be very easy 
to rout them. And then you know, 
we are taught by all the violent 
friends of liberty, that the last 
ministry did nothing but deceive the 
people, aud that both parties are equal- 
ly bad. Some people seem to wish 
for anew party: but where are we 
to getthem? Who can point out to 
us where those wonder-working men 
are to be found, who can do the work 
of thirty years in a single session ? 
Rome was not built in one day ; nor 
can our state be repaired perhaps in 
less time than that was building. But 
I never despair: peace and patience, 
wisdom and honesty, and a reform will 
follow of course; and then—but they 
who live the longest will see the most.”’ 

On the 24th of August she re- 
marked, 

«It hurts me to see the friends of 
liberty abusing one another, to the 
great diversion of the worst party, 
and without the least hope of finding, 
in the whole kingdom, an administra- 
tion that would be suffered to do us 
half the good we wish, even if they 
were ever so well disposed.”” 

Tfie atrocious attack on Copen- 
hagen, the first fruits of these new 
ministerial arrangements, as a Chris- 
tian she decidedly condemned, con- 
ceiving it equally repugnant to every 
or of sound policy and justice. 

n the letter last quoted, she said, 

* You do not imagine that I can 
be blind or indifferent to what is pass- 
ing abroad or at home. Denmark has 

long taken up my attention, I 
feared we should not let those friends 
to peace remain-quiet, although Buo- 
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naparte has not once desired them tg 
give up their neutrality, and they were 
entirely unprepared to defend them. 
selves. Every exertion, I believe, 
will be made by prince and people to 
repel this invasion; and I would ad. 
vise the authors to prepare their backs 
for a scourge so highly deserved,” 

Again, on the 12th of October, 
she observed, 

«« The prospect both at home and 
abroad appears more gloomy every 
day. I was much struck this mom- 
ing with some verses in the beginai 
of the seventh psalm. I think the 
will put you in mind of the kings of 
England and Denmark, and that we 
shall agree in giving to each his due, 
Great pains are taken to commend 
our exploits at Copenhagen, and to 
shew not only their wisdom and neces 
sity, but even their humanity and jus 
tice: the former of these, because we 
might have been more cruel, though 
I scarcely see how; and the latter, 
because they refused our demand, al- 
though they knew what would be the 


consequence,” 


So decided, indeed, was Mrs. Jebb’s | 


aversion to war, that even the mos 
plausible pretences, adduced in sup 
port of the war in the peninsula, were 
insufficient to convince her ef the pro- 
priety of any interference. She ob- 
served, August 17th, 1808, in writing 
again to Dr. Disney, 

“ Asto Spain, I think the prom 
pect of any good is far from bemg 
clear, and it is very shocking to think 
of the blood which they will have t 
wade through. In short, the whole 
business is such a jumble of contre 
dictions, and is supported by men of 
such very different principles, and for 


such very different reasons, that Iam 


sick of the subject.” 
September 28th, she resumed, ~ 
Ag for peace, I fear 1 shall ast 
live to sec it; nor do Ll sce” any 
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weare doing by sending troops to 
Spain ata great expence, where 


seem unwilling to receive them ; 
ind doing every thing we can in Por- 

, to disgust and make them jea- 
lous of us. Our expeditions, I fear, 
ae time and labour throwa away, do- 
ing mach mischief to others, without 
any chance of benefiting ourselves. 
We may gain a bloody victory in 
Spain one day, and the next may 
lose our whole army.* I wish we 
could be led to make a peace, but I 
fear nothing but driving will do. 
Whatever else is done, the door must 
be left open wide enough for peace to 
eoter;+”? 

In these sentiments, Mrs. Jebb per- 
severed to the last ; July 20th, 1811, 
the declared, 

“ As fer Portugal, I wish we had 
done with it. We are draining our 
best blood, parting with our treasure, 
and starving our own people, only to 
lengthen a war, which I fear will 
prove our ruin; Because we will be 
tyrants of the ocean. In a time of 
peace there is no necessity for it, and 
in time of war, we are always suc. 
cewful; and may long continue to be 
, if we do not ruin ourselves.” 

She concluded this very inter- 
tiling correspondence, November 2d, 
1811, in these words : 

“At length people begin to open 
welt eyes, and to see the desperate 
situation into which this detestable 
war has brought us: but how to get 
Wout of it grows every day more 

'; aud I fear England, this 
most thinking nation, is very deficient 
ithe ways and means necessary for 
weh an arduous undertaking, Cer 
in titisters know How to extract 
mohey out of our pockets, and turn 
*topaper, or send it abroad te do 
i a? 
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mischief: but further I fear they 
know not, and we know not where te 
find men that can teach them.” 

But notwithstanding some occasion- 
al dissatisfaction, she stil} continued to 
think favourably of the Whigs, make 
ing far greater allowances for the diffis 
culties with which they were sufrounds 
ed, than some of her friende were dis- 
posed to admit. She discriminated 
very accurately, between those who 
were invariably true to: principle, and 
those whe at times appeared to be ace 
tuated chiefly by the lust of power. 
*¢ Our friend Romilly,” she would say, 
** continues honest, and so does my 
favourite Whitbread. Romilly always 
pleases me, and that is some corsfort 4 
it hurts me to differ from my friends, 
or any one of whom I wish to think 
well, Whitbread is always in the 
right: Mr. Fox himself, or Dr. Jebb, 
could not have been more desirous of 
peace.”* In Sir Samuel Romilly, 
indeed, she recognized an old acquaine 
tance, who, true to his eatly princi- 
ples, was now attempting a-frevision 
of the penal code ; a subject in the 
discussion of which he had first engag- 
ed during his intercourse with Dr, 
Jebb. And in Mr. Whitbread she 
beheld, not only the intrepid advocate 
of a pacific and constitutional policy, 
but the steady asserter of religious li- 
berty, on the great principle tnaintaif- 
ed by Mr. Wyvill,+ that every dé- 
scription of intolerance is disgraceful 
to the Christian name, and that all 
men are equally entitled to the full eti- 
joyment of the rights of conscience, 
unrestrained by any sort of penalty dr 
disqualification whatsoever. -- 

But whilst so large a shate of Mrs, 
Jebb’s attention was directed to public 
affairs, no person could more: readily 
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* Letters to the Rev. Dr. Disney. 
+ See his Papers on Toleration, 4¢h ed. 
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descend, on proper oecasions, to the 
intercourse of common life. She was 
fond of children, and took pleasure ia 
endeavouring to amuse young persons, 
especially those of a mild and tract- 
able disposition. When devoting her- 
self to a school-girl of a quick and 
lively turn, who was for some days 
her visitor, Mrs, Jebb was much struck 
with the animation and intelligence 
with which, entering into the spirit 
of the writer, she.recited some iute- 
resting passages of a popular play ; and 
was thence led to disapprove the prac- 
tice of encouraging such recitations 
before a large audience, lest the mind, 
which in youth so easily acquires a 
bias, should be induced to persevere in 
an inclination for the stage. 

In the year 1808, the present writer 
being engaged in compiling the Me- 
moirs of Dr. Paley, anxiously sought 
the assistance of Mrs Jebb, and shall 
not readily forget the alacrity with 
which she entered into the spirit of his 
inquiry, and endeavoured to recal her 
scattered thoughts upen the subject, 
though in avery feeble state of health, 
He was at once proud and happy in 
being able to.record her testimony to 
the merit of so eminent a man, from 
whom no difference of character or sen- 
timent could alienate her well founded 
esteem. Amongst the extracts then 
made from her correspondence, for 
the most part foreign to the present 
work, there is one passage so strik- 
ing, and so characteristic, that no a- 
pology can be necessary for its inser- 
tion here ; particularly as it contains 
the substance of what she had written 
for Dr. - Paley’s perusal, before his 
Moral ane. Political Philosophy was 
first submitted to the world. She ob- 
served, 


« I remember that I could not quite 
a with him in some cases where he 
al a deviation from truth, particu- 
larly with respect to children: for I 
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am convinced that there jg noth’ 
which ought to be more strictly yuard, 
ed against than the attempt to deceive 
children. Deceive them in the arms 
of their nurses, and with reason you 
may expect they will attempt to é. 
ceive you the remainder of their lives, 
Falsehood is, in my opinion, the chief 
origin of albevil : it is the . rand tempt. 
er; for how few would dare to sia if 
they did not - first flatter themselyes 
they could. keep it secret by denyj 
%? J look upon Saran, under 
his titles, as /alsehood personified,” 
Mrs, Jebb, indeed, had the 

est abhorrence of every description of 
untruth,  Lies,’”’ she would gy, 
‘never do any real good; they ar 
like the Will with the Wisp, to the 
benighted traveller, and may lead 
us into as dangerous errors ; but én 
will in time break forth, like the sua, 
and discover the deception * 


The mind of Mrs. Jebb was seated 
in a very slender frame ; constitution 
ally of a nervous temperament, and 
subject to frequent indisposition, she 
seemed in the prime of life to be siok- 


ing under a deep decline, For many . 


years she was confined to her house; 
and in winter, for the mogt part, t 
her bed: but, as her health. improved 
with the advancing season, she wasae 
customed to rise and remove into her 
sitting room, during the latter, ot 
the day. Reclining on her sola, se 
then used to receive company at tea} 
her sufferings, her debility, were for 
the time forgotten, and, her counte 
nance often brightening with an in 
cent playfulness, she entered withsp 
rit and vivacity into the various tope 
of discourse. Her sentences ¥ 
short and pithy, her language 

and terse; whilst her manners ¥ 
invariably frank and open, 

a heart without disguise. 


—_——— — 
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® Seé her “ Letter to John Bull, int 
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Entertaining a most lively sense of 
the critical state of Europe, and of 
hes own country in particular, she 
felt the greatest anxiety on hearing 
aiy new event which involved import- 
ant consequences, till she had an op- 

unity of communicating her opis 
niens on the subject to some conge- 
nial mind, Although destined to see 
realized so very few of her benevolent 

cts, she was still attentive to 
the public welfare, more especially 
wherethe cause of civiland religious 
liberty was concerned. Yet she was 
pot inthe habit of delivering political 
axioms by rote; she was accurately 
acquainted with the foundation of her 
principles, and regarded their conse- 
quences as tending to the happiness of 
mankind. But above all things, she 
wemed gratified in referring to the 
authority of Dr. Jebb, to whose bust, 
which stobd beside hér on a table, she 
often pointed with reverence and with 
awe. : 

Her sentiments were most truly 
liberal, free from acrimony, and un- 
biassed by any thing selfish or narrow; 
Candid in her judgment of others, to 
whom she attributed her own .gener: 
ous feelings, she never -but with ex- 
treme reluctance gave up a favourable 
opinion. Hence it became difficult to 
convince her of the hypocrisy and am, 
bition which too frequently actuate 
the most prominent characters ; though 
when, a3 in the case of Mr. Pitt, she 
was completely undeceived, she at- 
tempted not to conceal her indigna- 
tion, The determined enemy of vice, 
tyranny, and oppression, her benevo- 

was unconfined; and, amidst 
the corruptions and commotions of the 
times; she embraced in the expansion 
her heart the people of every coun. 
ty and language, of every political 
ction, and religious sect; tri- 
umphing in the hope and belief of 
WMALPAST MAG. NO. LIY. 
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their eventual happiness, resulting 
from the conflicts of the day. 

She was a firm believer in the wise 
dom and justice of Gop, in the truth 
and importance of the divine mission 
of Christ ; a Christian according to 
the pure. maxims of the gospel, equal- 
ly free from bigotry and spiritual 
pride. Her religious principles were 
liberal in the best sense of the word 
and yet she made no parade of those 
‘principles, and showed no anxiety to 
obtain converts to het creed, Allow- 
ing to others the full exercise of their 
reason and conscience, she regarded 
the virtuous of every denomination as 
equally acceptable in the sight of 
Gop. She drew consolation in her 
own sufferings from the prospect of 
a future life ; and placing her trust in 
the goodness of Providence, she bore 
them with fortitude and resignation to 
the last. : 

The talents of Mrs. Jebb were so 
blended with an amiable softness, her 
ardour and firmness were so tempered 
with gentleness and urbanity, that 
whilst her friends were numerous, it 
was impossible she could have a single 
enemy amengst those who knew her. 
In her friendships she was ardent and 
sincete, entering warmly into the hopes 
and disappointments, and rejoicing in 
the good fortune of those to whom she 
was most intimately attached: Ow- 
ing, indeed, in her latter yeats, so 
much to the attention of others, she 
repaid them with a grateful heart, and 
was apt to forget her own sufferings 
in anxiety for the welfare of her 
friends. 

She had a nicé and even scrupulous: 
sense of honour and propriety, and a 
delicacy of mind, which admitted no 
compromise with that masculine bold. 
ness, in which some females, of a 
highly cultivated intellect, have at: 
times indylged. Though so long in- 
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firm that her life had been a series of 
rately intermitted suffering, she had 
none of that querulousness which 
seeks pleasure in tedious and unprofit- 
able complaint to those around ; and 
she was equally devoid of every wish 
to interfere in the concerns of others, 
unless very delicately, trom unaffected 
benevolence, and with a reasonable 
hope of doing good. 

After a confinement of many years, 
Mrs. Jebb died at her house, in Half. 
moon. Street, Piccadilly, January 20th, 
1812. She was interred in the Dis- 
senter’s burying-ground, in Buohill- 
Fields, immediately over the body of 


(Jan, 
her husband, as she had f; uently 
sired. ’ 2 
A plain stone marks the place of 
their interment, on which is g 
iecgtinel,. _— 
Joun Jess, M.D. 


1786. 
Ann Jess, his Relict, 
1812 


No monumental eulogy, so oftes 
prostituted to the undeserving, jg 
wanting to record their worth, Thei 
death will be long lamented, their vir. 
tues long remembered by surviving 
friends, 
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(RISH ARISTOCRATIC OUTRAGE. 
ae following flagrant instance of 


national debasement of man- 
ners, alike deyrading to the Squire 
who inflicted the wrong, to the man 
who suffered it, and to the people 
who remained quiet spectators of the 
outrage, is extracted from Wake- 
field’s Account of Ireland, Statistical 
and Political: a book which is re- 
commended to general perusal. 

‘© In the month of June, 1809, at 
the races at Cariow, | saw a poor 
man’s cheek laid open by a stroke 
ofa whip. He was standing in the 
midst of a crowd, near the winning- 
post; the inhuman wretch who in: 
flicted the wound was a gentleman 
of some rank in the county. The 
unhappy sofferer was standing in bis 
way; and without requesting him 
to move, he struck him with less 
ceremony, than an English country 
‘Squire would strike a dog. But 
What astonished me more even than 
the deed, and what shows the ditier- 
euce between English and Irish feel- 
ing was, that vot a murmur was 


heard, nor hand raised, in disap- 


probation ; but the surrounding spec. 
tators dispersed running different 
ways, like slaves terrified a the rod 
of their despot. I observed to a 
gentleman, with whom I was in com 
pany: how different a feeling would 

ave actuated the populace in Eng. 
land. There, no man who lifts his 
hand unjustly, is sheltered by his 
rank, The bystanders are always 
feady to espouse the cause of the im 
Jered, and would themselves inflict 
summary punishment even on 8 
nobleman, who should violate the 
laws of his country by such an age 
prsen. ‘ What,’ replied my 
riend, ‘ would a man there dare t 
strike his superior ?’—* Yes,’ said | 
‘and on his own estate, and in the 
midst of his tenantry. But twenly 
ma,;istrates of the County of Carlow 
are present ; wili they noti 
‘Ob, no,’ said he, ‘they will get 
into no quarrel with ee 
The conversation dropped; and | 
never felt so proud of being an Eng- 
lishman.” 

On this subject, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers remarks, “ The pride o 
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Mr. Wakefield ought to have been 
converted into an opposite feeling, 
if he recollected, that laws imposed 
by an English colony, and now 
supported by English intluence, 
were the true source of the shocking 
outrage, and still more shocking pa- 
tience which he had indignantly 
witnessed; and that -even at this 
moment a powerful faction in Eng- 
land is contending to preserve the 
remnant of those laws, which keeps 
alive the spirit of tyranny and of 
servitude, with as much zeal, as was 
displayed by their ancestors, in ex- 
torting the Great Charter, or re- 
sisting the Armada. Ireland, we 
must say, is not the country where 
an Englishman is best entitled to be 
proud of the name. Balancing the 
virtues and vices of nations, it is 
doubiless among the most honour- 
able of national distinctions ; and in 
almost every other region of the 
lobe, it may be avowed with pride. 
Bui in Ireland, its honours are yet 
to be earned |!” 

In the north of Ireland, there is 
fires! reason to believe, such a vio- 
ation of all decency would neither 
have been attempted, or endured, 
There the spirit of ‘independence, 
arising from the difierent ranks more 
frequently meeting in friendly colli- 
fon in the way of trade and manu- 
factures, and trom the asperities of 
sects being rubbed off by general 
imercourse, would have prevented a 
scene so disgraceful to national man- 
ner. The licence of puppyism 
would have been checked, and the 
People would have preserved their 
nghts. Persons trained to the obse- 
quiousness of the poorer classes in 
the South, have, on coming to the 
bh, expressed their surprize at 
the difference in manners, and have 

forced to learn the lesson, if 
bot of respecting as they ought, of 
at least refraining from insulting the 

Wealthy ranks of the community. 
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Compared with the South, the North 
of Ireland exhibits a strong contrast 
in the manly independence of the in- 
habitants. kK. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’S TANKARDS. 

A Son (Horace Walpole,) giving 
an ostentatious account of the pice 
tures and curiosities of Houghbton- 
hall, built by his Father, (Sir Robert 
Walpole,) informs the world of the 
following particulars; which, whe- 
ther they place his hovoured parent, 
or himself, in a favourable point of 
view, in the morality of taste, the 
reader will determine. “ Two Saxon 
Tankards; ove with Chinese figures, 
the other with European. ‘hese 
tankards are extremely remarkable, 
Sir Robert Walpole drank ale. The 
Duchess of Kendal, mistress of King 
George the Ist, gave him the former, 
A dozen or more years afterwards, 
the Countess ef Yarmouth, miséress 
of King George the 2d, without hav- 
ing seen the other, gave him the 
second, and they match exactly in 
form and size.’ Such was the come 
merce of kiodnesses, and recipro- 
city of favours between a first minis 
ter and a first concubine, (1 know 
not in such cases which should have 
precedence,) a minister that fora long 
series of years maintained bimself 
the Premier, by mean services, to 
the lowest; made venality, if not a 
fashionable virtue, at least a venial 
vice; and acted as if he wished to 
bring the constitution into contempt, 
and thus revenge on the distinguish- 
ing glory of his country, for that 
abasement and humjliation which he 
himself was in the daily habit of 
suffering. Thus was hé used or 
abused by the mistress, as he was 
kicked by the master, The holy 
chalice of the constitution was turned 
by him into the commonest utensil ; 
aud history, especially that of pa» 
triotic men, was, in his estimation, 
nothing more nor less than a de. 
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“I proposed to read to him,” says 
his son Horace, “when he bad 
nearly emptied the tankard of his 
life. He said, « what will you read ?’ 
I answered, as such a young man 
would to a statesman, ‘ History, Sir.’ 
* No child,’ said he, ‘I know that 
cannot betrue.’” J wonder which of 
the ministers or of the mistresses in 
the present new era, have got posses- 
sion of Sir Robert Walpole’s tankards. 
But George the $d never had a mis- 
tress, and of George the 4th we 
know nothing. But this we do know, 
that personal morality, and domes- 
tic duties, are a strong-bold of pub- 
lic confidence, so strong, indeed, 
that it cannot be overturned, even 
by the accumulated disasters of a 
most unfortunate reign, which the 
nation is willing, if possible, to for- 
get, in its prayers for the visitations 
of a merciful Heaven upon the head 
of a much afflicted Sovereign. While 
vihers speechify their sorrows, we 
cail to mind the simple line of the 
sweet sincere-hearted girl, in the 
tragedy of Lear; “ What shail Cor- 
delia do ?—Love, and be silent.” 

| ALP. 


HERCULANEUMe 


It is somewhat singular, that aql- 
though there have been discovered 
so many rolls of papyrus, which, in 
their half-burned state, appear like 
rolls of tobacco, and which have 
been collected to the number of 
seventeen hundred manuscripts; of 
which about three hundred have 
been unrolled, with an industry and 
ingenuity of handy-work truly as- 
tonishing, it is Curious, that there is 

‘not hitherto found more than per- 
haps a single line that deserves to be 
rescued from their sepulchre of obli- 
vion. ‘It is a resurrection of an 
thing but the spirit. The line we 
allude to is the dilowing, “ Consiliis 
nox apta ducum, lux aptior ‘armis.”’ 


Which may be trauslated, “ For 
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counsel, night is fit; for deeds, morg 
fit the day.” - A work upon musics 
another on botany; and a poem of 
1 ttle merit, (all ina Very Linperfert 
state,) is the whole result of thig 
great disinierment. We cannot help 
wondering, that instead of pursuing 
the elucidation of maouscrip's got 
worthy of being restored to the light, 
the search is not made from roll tg 
roll, incessantly, until the reviv) 

hand of industry be able to awake 
some noble work of the mind intoa 
second existence. Ab! we fear, that 
this Herculaneum was a money mak 
ing provincial town, with perhapsa 
literary society, ora monthly maya. 
zine, teaching light to counterfeit a 
gloom. In yain shall we search 
among these rolls of tobacco for the 
classics of the Roman Capital; in 
vain shall we invoke, within these 
vaults, the shades of a Livy ora 
Tacitus to arise in their pristine pete 
fection; “ todelight, and atthe same 
time admonish,” with exuberant 
majesty of expression, or with that 
energy of thought, which threw olf 
words, as the gladiator threw aside 
his clothing, and stood naked and 
muscular, ready to sirike the blow 
which need not be repeated, Ab! 
this Herculaneum, like its founder 
Hercules, was fonder of clubs than 
of the classics, and of “ twelve le 
bours,” all were of the hands, and 
not one of the head. Ab, Hercule 
neum! we cannot say of thee, a 
Gray said with a sort of witticism ™ 
his melancholy, ‘ Ev’n in thy ase 
live their wouted fires.” AR. 


CHRISTMAS GEESE, 
Drest a-la-Waipole. 


Extract of a Letter—* A curious 
incident happened here this mori- 
ing. This, you kiow, 18 the 
season of man, and that of slaw heer 
among the poultry. Fout me 
young geese were sactificed at 
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sitar of hospitality, and the old grey- 


and the old white-goose, 

(your knowledge in natural sage: 
will easily distinguish which was the 
nder,) were both sold, and bound, 
and, ate in the night, carried in 
captivity to a farmer’s house, at least 
six miles distance, as birds travel. 
This took place on the 23d Decem- 
ber, and on the 25th, in the morn- 
ing, we were cold by the old goose 
herd, or gozzard, according to the 
vulgar dialect, that both the exiled 
fow! had returned to their Penates, 
and Were Now, without her being able 
to guess how they could find or pur- 
sue their way, with wings or feet, 
cer bog, or steep, through ‘strait, 
rough, dense, or rare, swimming or 
sinking, or wading, oF creeping, or 
flying, they were, at this instant, 
lying panting, and piteously bewail- 
ing the loss of their young ones, and 
their own captivity. I have heard, 
indeed, that the spirit of Orpheus 
passed into a swan, but I never 
thoughtthat he could make migration 
intoa goose. But the principal fact 
of the “dulce domum,” the sweetness 
ofthe natal soil, as Herodotus says, 
“ratione valentior omni;”’ in short, 
the return of these philosophers, by 
instinct, to their home, from such a 
distance, amidst such perils and haz- 
ards of various kinds, was unques- 
tonable, and unquestioned. I im- 
mediately set myself to study Dar- 
win, who has in so many instances 
Proved instinct to be a reason of 
higher degree, and a sort of heredi- 
lary experience, and the sagacity of 
my geese proved them worthy des- 
cendants of those whose cackling had 
saved the Capitol. Although ranked 
low in intellect, I saw a resemblance 
between the goose and the serpent, 
mi somewhat more than the hiss; and 
I bad often observed, that in the 
suian race, the conjunction of sim- 
ity and cunning was by no means 
Mcommon. I weil remember a 
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learned Fellow of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, who, from his long neck, or 
(as he supposed,) from his long head, 
was little known by his own name, 
but very generally known by the 
appellation of Anser. Every one 
knows,. that the goose-quill, figur- 
atively speaking, has taken a far 
higher flight than the feather of the 

ophetic swan, or the thunder. 
kine eagle. I shall allow, that 
Purity is typified or personified in 
the swan, which, clothed with un- 
spotted whiteness, swims a Lady of 
the Lake, amidst the waters, as it 
were distinct from them, and un- 
sullied by them; secreted from the 
world, like the poet Cowper, and 
untainted by all its temptations, Fit 
and characteristic habitation for the 
soul of such a poet, and hence, it 
may be concluded, the swan was 
said to die in music. Poetry is al- 
lied to prophecy, and I willingly ace 
cede to every praise due to the angel- 
like purity of that bird, which both 
have sanctified in its retirement; but, 
notwithstanding its charms of pri- 
vacy and poesy, my taste, I acknowe 
ledge, has a hankering (I beg par- 
don for the word,) after the solid ex- 
cellence, and substantial good qua- 
lities of a stubble-goose. 1 know its 
gooduess, its sense, its sagacity, and 
Ihave proved it has the crowning 
virtue of patriotism. 

« P.S. Me miserum! a messenger 
has just come from a cabin, at two 
ficids distance, to seek for two of 
their geese who had been strolling; 
and on a careful inquest being tak- 
en, a special verdict has been given, 
that the geese we supposed to be 
ours, are nut ours, but belong to 
our neighbours. Theorigs are some- 
times true, but facts, as related, are 
most frequently false. And with this 
wise observation, ends this gossip- 
ing, or rather gooseiping letter.” 
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BARBAROUS WIT, 


“T must tell you an ercessive good 
story of George Selwyn, (this was the 
fashionable wit of that day.) Some 
women were scolding him for going 
to see the execution of Lord Lovat, 
and asked him how he could be such 
a barbarian to see the head cut 
off. “Nay,” says he, “ if that was 
such a crime, I am sure I have made 
amends, for I went to see it sewed on 
again.” When he was at the un- 
dertakers, as soon as they had stitch 
ed him together, and were going to 
put the body into the coflin, George, 
in my Lord Chancellor’s voice, said, 
“ My Lord Lovat, your Lordship 
may rise.” So thoroughly had the 
politics of that day perverted the 
tuste of those who frequented the 
first company, and such the ap- 
plause given by men of letters to 
their sanguinary associate. I have 
been assured, that some time after 
the year 1798, a set of jovial or mar- 
tial gentlemen, pledged each other 
out of a cup made from the scull of 
one who had distinguished himself 
in that rebellion, O, times! O, man- 


ners! 
A.P. 


Proofs of Coffee being superior to ar- 
dent spirits, to support under great 
exertions, supplied by a gentleman of 

North America, from his ewan person- 

al knowledge, and extracted from the 

Philanthropist. 


“In March, and the early part of 
April, 1806, on a passage from the 
‘West Indies, te the Northern part of 
the United States, we were exposed 
to a series of gales of wind, and 
squalls of rain, Fail, and sleet, for 
eighteen successive days, in which, 
from the short number of hands, and 
the state of the vessel, constant and 
severe exertion was required, without 
a dry thread, or four hours uninter- 
wupted sleep for the whole period; 


> 
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Jan, 


pr ye were short of provis 
and those we had so bad in qual 
as only to be tasted to avoid = 
the strength and spirits of the a 
crew were preserved by strong ho 
coffee, served three times a day, and 
not limited as to quantity, and some. 
times an additional quantity dur 
the night. As to the effect of coffee 
in severe cold, I can only state, thy 
having passed the greater part of four, 
teen winters in the district of Maine, 
where the cold is very severe, and 
where a person whois much engaged ig 
any active pursuits, .nust frequently, ip 
the course of every winter, be exposed 


to very piercing frosts, all prudent 


people abstain from the use of any ar. 
dent spirits, and make great use of 
coffee, It isa general custom in tm 
velling (which is almost always ia open 
sledges,) to have coffee as a 

at dinner, in lieu of any other; and 
the effects I have always heard atui. 
buted to it, and which it certainly has 
on myself, is to produce a 
glow over the whole surface of th 
body, which lasts for a considerable 
time ; while the effect of spirituous 
liquors, under the same temperatur, 
only produces heat in the mouth, 
throat, and stomach, and renders the 
effect of the cold much more sensibk 
on the extremities. ‘That this is th 
effect of spirituous liquors, too many 
fatal instances can be adduced; and 
though, perhaps, needless, I will 
mention one in which I was concen 
ed, and a witness. ‘Twenty-five per 
sons volunteered their services io the 
province of Maine, to cut a 

out of the ice, in an ex 
severe winter night. At day 
nine only were able to persevere inthe 
attempt ; and on inquiry i appe 
that none of those had tasted spiats; 
all the rest had, in a greater or kes 


degree, made use of them; and ba 


there not been inhabited building 
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they were employed, se- 
is a portakel } those who 
had abstained from spirits took a 
breakfast of strong, hot coffee, and 
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with that meal only, completed a 
severe exertion of twenty-four hours, 
wet the whole time, and exposed to 
an intense degree of cold.” 


SS 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





DARK SEMBLANCES. 


frxom THE IRISH OF EDMUND RYAN, COMe 
MONLY CALLED EDMUND OF THE HILL. ] 


Dark are the brumal days that have no 
washine : when the cheeks of the mourn- 
ing heavens are swoln with grief, and 
icy tears fall noisy and cold on the withers 
y bosom of shivering December. Gloomy 
are the congregating shadows of the dis+ 
mal, terrific nights, when no moon-beam, 
no freezing star, nor Northern light, sheds 
a faint lustre on the sable, cloud-woven 
veil ofdesponding nature. Black the woe- 
clothing weeds of the disconsolate, death- 
created, solitary widow. Brown are the 
leafless woods of Syitvana ; and sombre 
the frowning brows of heath-clad Duv- 
mora, asthe misty, evening wing of No- 
vember clothes its dusky forehead in the 
night-dress of wintry sorrow. 

Dark indeed are the brumal days that 
have no sun shine, Gloomy the shadowy 
nights that are unlighted with moon or 
war, Black the weeds of the new-made 
widow ; brown the leafless woods of Syt- 
wana; and sombre the brows of Duavw- 
mona, when shaded with the dusky, even- 
ing wing of November. But more dar, 
more gloemy, black, sable, and sombre, are the 

mind, and the heart that is lost to 
the comforts of peace, and the exhilirating 
miles of domestic joy. 


In Penseroso. 
Pine- Valley, 





TO GREENFIELD; 
WRITTEN IN THE SUMMER OF 1812, 

INSCRIBED TO ELIZA. 

On, Greenfield! dear Greenfield! Once 

more [ survey, 

Thy ae front overlooking the 
es; 

Re Euza, thy loveliest prace is away, 


Sense of grief over pleasure 
prevails, 


She is far to thesouth: Ah ! but why Has 
she roved, 

From a pee so delightful, so sweetly re- 
tir’d ? 

She is gone, the sweet fair, with the youth 
whom she loved, 

And has left all those scenes which she 
fondly admired. 


Still Greenfield, dear Greenfield! I love to 
behold 

The place, where Exzza first shone to my 
sight, 

Like the Diamonp of Truts set in Pu- 
riTy’s gold : 

Or the Brittianr of Virtue encircled in 
light. 


Bless‘d scenes of my love ! still unchanged 
you appear, 

But the charm of your beauties salutes not 
my view ; 

For the innocent pride of your vales is not 
here, 

O’er those languishing landscapes new lus~ 
tre to strew, 


I gaze all around ; yet how fruitless! to 
find, 

That day-star of bliss, of the heaven- 
beaming eyes; 

Ah! but soon recollection returns to my 
mind, 

And the fond expectation dispirited dies ! 


Remembrance comes weeping, and shows 
ev'ry place, 


Where we strayed on the spring-morn of 
light-hearted youth; 

When-I read in the smiles of her soul- 
speaking face, 

The language of love, and the rhet’ric of 
truth. 


Yet why should I yield thus to mental 


distress, 


Or encourage REGRET te usurp o’er the 
* mind ? 
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When she lives, the bright beam, my exis- 
tence to bless, 

On the far distant fields where I left her 
behind. 


Then cheer up my soul ; Oh, enraptured 
rejoice : 

For the day is approaching, with store of 
delight, 

When my consort will charm with the 
sound of her voice, 

The lord of her bosom restored to her 
sight. 


Oh, what is this world? 
are thy charms? 

Or what are the transient allurements of 
pleasure, 

While secluded from joy, from Exiza’s 
dear arms, 

All the wealth of my being, the life of my 
treasure? 


Nature, what 


They are nothing, but swift-fleeting phan- 
toms, that fly, 

Like the shade of a cloud, by the passing 
breeze borne, 

O’er the wide semi-circle of summer’s blue 
sky: 

Or the am brushing light o’er the cheeky 
of the morn. 

AvuGvstus. 


Belfast, January, 1813. 


—_—_— 
‘SENSIBILITY. 


Longa mora est, quantum noxe sit ubique reo 


pertum, 
Enumerare— Ovip. 


To show the innum'rous evils which per- 
plex 

Th’ ingenious mind in the mid-walks of 
life 

Too low for flatt’ry, and from envy free; 

To impaint the dark, and dismal shades, 
which fate 

T’ obscure life’s picture in the piece has 
cast ; 

To point the mirror to the feeling mind, 

Wherein its lineaments are all portray’d: 

Be this my present task, my willing theme. 


The mind attemper’d by the chast’ning 
hand 
Of sympathy benign, laments the ills 
Man's heart and actions ev'ry day present ; 
Himself, a sorrowful participant, 


ws 
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Unable to remove th’ o’erwhelmi 
Which presses on his soul; + dee, 
move much lew te, 
The bitter cup which ev'ry mortal dri 
By sin commingled ; when am, 
“e ‘RO radiant 


pes 
Brighten the joyless gloom, the mind is 
pain’d, 
When we partake a nature thus bestrew'd 
With ills malignant, and then almost wish 
That we had ne’er been born into a 
Where mis’ry holds such constant war with 
man. 


Reflections such as these o’ercloud his 

brow 

With sober sadness. Now he flies to books, 

But these perplex the more. Now seeksa 
friend, 

Into whose kindred breast he may i 

The secret woes which his whole mind 
distract. 

But oft this friend, by mere good-nature 
led, 

~ novelty attached, will strive to bear 

is seeming inconsistencies ; and smile 

At the infatuate, melancholic gloom, 

Which gives'a sombre shade to ev'ry act, 

Aud ev’ry sentiment he may admit; 

Soon his society he will neglect, 

Account him only splenetic ; whilst he 

Seeks out some poor pretext, that hemay 
shun 

A friend, whose feelings are too sad, too 
solemn, 

Too exquisitely acute for him to share, 

This adds another to his varied woes, 

And gives a pang which time can only 
cure ; 

For none of all the dismal tribe of ills 

So pungent as affection thus despis'd 


Now the sweet converse of the softet 
sex 
He tries, to buoy up his dejected heart, 
And vainly fancies he is fix'd at last ; 
If haply he may catch some witching 
smile, 
Some vain, desultory, illusive smile! 
Long practie’d at the giass, its pow'rs 
first tried, 
Too surely tried on his susceptive heart! 
He finds, alas! he finds, “ "twas only 
meant 


As harmless !” no conquest worthy claist 


ing, 4 
Unless ’tis dignified by riches, spirit, 
Wit, beauty, levity, smiles, and attrat- 


tions, 


* 
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Which he perhaps may want, or may con- 


temn. 


Now hear the frequent sigh ; the gushing 


tear 


Distains his cheek, and hides the hectic 


glow, 


Or pallid hue, each reigning in its turn : 
Yet still his face appears serene, compar’d 
T’ his mind, where dark and lurid passions, 
With frightful intonations still contend. 


Now he essays to ease his treubl’d mind, 
In hoarding riches with a miser’s gripe ! 
He thinks those happy who in this pur- 


suit, 


Outstrip all other cares; but ah! his 


heart 


fs far too noble ever to succeed ! 
Shall he oppress the widow, wrong the 


orphan ? 


Or with rapacious hand, assume the fruit, 
Matur'd by the industry of another ? 

No, no! he scorns the paltry subterfuge, 
And rather chooses to be poor, than 


plac’d 


In the most fav’rite niche on Fortumne’s 


wheel, 


Attain’d unjusily——— 


Points to the paths of peace. Religion 


shines, 


rat charming, o’er the turbid waves, 
stills th’ impetuous fury of the storm, 
Educing joy, and happiness, and peace, 
Extatic bliss in prospect, and possession ; 
Asmiling conscience, and approvilig heav’n, 


And sti 


Ballymena. 
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ON LOVE OF COUNTRY; 
NT THE REV, WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM.® 


To the 


severe 


Had lur'd from home for many a painful 


year, 


SS... 
— - ———— 


Anon he éasts about, 
To find some clue amid the pathless void, 
To lead him thro’ the labyrinths of life, 
And tranquilize the tumults of his soul. 
py, thrice happy! if sdme friendly 
and re 


fond youth, whom fortune’s hand 
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What joy to mark the tempest’s fainter 
roar, 

Eye the hush’d wave, and hail the meet- 
ing shore ! 


Here, in fond strife, a parent and a bride, 
Dear tender names! his clasping hand di- 


vide, 

That hand no more to wing the fateful 
dart ; 

Love all it’s warfare now, it’s spoil the 
heart. 


Here brighter suns descend upon the vale, 

Spring ev’ry season, Zephyr ev'ry gale ; 

Fancy improves the music of the wood, 

And stains with gayer spots the finny 
brood. 


Blest Partiality ! ere life began, 

Heav’n blended sure the Patriot with the 
Man. 

Love breathes a secret charm ox. kindred 
things, 

Pours fragrance on the meads, and nectar 
on the springs. 


This, where vulcanoes flame, or thunders 
brood, 

Where Neptune binds in ice the rigid floc d, 

Treads the fix’d wave, th’instable furrows 
sows, 

And basks delighted in eternal snows. 


Away, fond exile, search the burning zone, 

Or realms of night, for riches best un- 
known ! 

Though lust impel thy guilty sail to roam, 

The heart magnetic points for ever home. 


The wily Greek, to pleasure’s soft abode 

His rock preferr’d, nor deign’d to be a god: 

For this despis’d Pheeacia’s happy mould, 

Her fruits perennial, and her branching’ 
gold. 


Place the rough Swede in Baia’s region 
pure, 


_ "Midst gales of balms, and streamé of pre- 


cious cure; 

Gay, joyless. scenes! his absent frost le 
sighs, 

And. pines a wretch beneath Hesperian 
skies. 


No wand'rer he, whose roof humane re- 
ceives 

The swain benighted, or dis:ress’d relieves; 

Where the tir’d swallow first unlxnds the 
wing, ea 

Builds the safe aest, and bids a genfal spring. 
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But lov'd of Heav'n, who loves his native His weeping friends and native home he 


cell, leaves, 
And where he crept an infant joys to And bounds exultant o'er the mountais 
dwell ; waves ; 
To whom both Indies seems his harvest New to the flood, with trembling joy sur. 
store, veys 
And earth’s last verge the nigh-resounding The rocky terrors and surrounding seas ; 
shore. Here the huge Whale, a living island, 
there 
Now in She rere, where oft the stripling The high-shot Porpoise spouts a flood iz 
vay a, air ; 
Fesslie he communes with his fost’ring His form, once theirs, the gentler Dol. 
shade ; phins scan, 
Now his young shoots he tends by toil And cons¢tious hail a kindred-guest in man: 
endear’d, Round all the finny tribes, (a pleasing 
And lives renew'd in all the plants he scene) 
rear’d. Delighted gambol on the floating green, 
Modest he asks th’all bounteous Giver “an xe ee 
bread, The growing prospect of the coming shore 


Seizes the flying hour, nor mourns the fled; yz greets the nation to his labours giv's, 
Content to breathe, content to yield his and thanks the guiding Providence of 
breath, Heav’n ; 
His labour life,and his atchievement death. Adopts the soil, and owns his mother earth 
The self-same mould of that waich gare 


Mix'd with his sire’s, and on his country’s ee ee 
papers Save Seria che diviner forms appear 
: ° : a ; " 
shoe parclng: ay d, he outer ae hen And fuller harvests crown the age year 
say ee eee: mellowing apple courts his reaching 
fen Be ; hand, 
To dearer union and a better home. And frequent vineyards bless the purple 
ee land. a 
Here scenes on scenes his wand'ring es 
THE TRAVELLER; delight ; te 
A new creation bursts upon his sight: 
BY THE SAME. Proud fanes, fair cities, palaces and king, 


\ 4 , é And all the vast variety of things: 
Vuust most, mistaught by supersti- Where’er he turns, his ravish’d optics st 


_ tioustore, Th’ enchanting form of youthful novelty 
Their native soil religiously adore ; What, though beneath a Heav'n unknows 
Fix'd to one corner of the grand machine, he lies, 


(The beauteous labours of the God unseen,) ‘There balmy slumbers close unnative ey®; 
> he same dull spot still indoluntly view, The kindly Phebus sheds the genial ray, 
Like trees that ever stand where first they And fountains spring, and curling 


: grew; .. play. 

Give me that daring, that exalted soul, What boots to.sink beneath the stroked 
‘That burns to sweep the globe, and stride death 

from pole to pole. In the same spot he drew bis earlies 
The youth, whose wide-expanded heart breath ? 

disdains ‘ ; Thence has his soul a shorter fligh 
The stinting borders of his native phains : rest ? 
Who blends his country with the common wif native earth lie lighter on his bres’ 

ball, Why anxious where th’ u 
And with unbounded love embraces ail. sleep, 
In the wide forest, on the rolling deep, In the remotest land, or whelming ef 
Or lab’ring breathless up the giddy steep, = Wii} the sad pompous hearse, of : 
No dread he knows, while innoeent of i] ; bust, 


His faithful guardian hovers round “him * Ayail the wand'ring ghost, oF 
al). dust ? 
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Wherefore such fondness for his country 
then? ve 

Bach soil is earth, the world all o’er is 
men; ‘ 

Of dif'rent nations, but of equal kind, 

Whom tongues in vain divide, for bosoms 
bind. ; 

Chastise he must, tho’ restive nature smart, 

These homeward longings of a milky 


heart. : 
When fortune calls, thro’ foreign climes 


he'll roam, 
His parent Providence, 
home. 


the world his 


Suppose him in some dreary desert born, 
No flow'rs but weeds, no trees but horrid 


thorn ; 

Where crown’d with snow eternal winter 
reigns, 

And meagre famine rules the wretched 
plains ; 

Should kinder stars, when ripen’d to his 
prime, 

Transport the fav'rite to some happier 
clime, 

Where milder skies their dewy blessings 
Tein 

On flow'ry meads and fields of golden. 
grain; 

la thymy vales, where frisking heifers 

a , 

And woolly thousands on the mountains 

stray ; 


Shall he repining morrn his blest abode, 
And spurn the bounties ofindulging God ? 


lavert the scene. 
d’rer throw 

From Araby the blest to realms of snow. 

Should emery Heav’n redoubled vengeance 
8 , 

And hurl each bolt at his devoted head ; 

Shall he, impatient of his lot, complain ? 

Shall reptile man the scourging skies ar 

__ Faign ? 

Nefarious thought! he learns his woes to 
bear ; 

(The pow'rs are kindest, when they’re most 
severe) 

With 0m heart he meets the unequal 
ate, 

Unsunk by pain, by pleasure unelate : 

Latth’s a dull inn he quits with heediess 

eves, 
Aad only finds a country in the skies. 


Should chance the wan- 


Poetry. 


a 
— 


HYMN. 


O ! THOU, of worlds the love and awe, 
To ev'ry wish the central aim, 

Whose whisper drowns the voice ef law, 
W hose nod atones for fame ! 


Ere Heav’n with living fires was hung, 
Eldest of pow’rs! "twas thine to be ; 
From Love harmonious Nature sprung, 

But Love himself trom thee. 


In thee, Almighty self, to end; 

Thy frown, mf judge of good and vile, 
Bids furies rise, bids storms descend, 

Aud beauty lives but in thy smile. 


The nations long inur’d to bleed, 
By diff ring faiths or climates rent, 
Thy plastic all-cementing creed 
Unites in Catholic consent. 


What though for thee no altar glow, 
No marble breathe thy form divine, 

Thy Priests are all the race below, 
And ev'ry heart thy shrine. 


Thus the wise bard, whom oaks admir'd, 
Whose plaint could draw from Hella 
tear, 
His soft’ning half-brute men inspir'd 
Thee first and chiefest to revere. 
LusITANUS, 
Dundalk, Dee. 21st, 1812. 
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Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 


Se 





GENTLEMEN, 


THE subjoined tribute, to the memory 
of Mr. James Gittanp, late of Dungan- 
non, was written in the south, and insert- 
ed in the Belfast Chronicle, shortly after 
his death ; but as it cannot possibly be ex- 
pected that a provincial paper can give 
that perpetuity to the communications 
which sometimes occupy its columns, or 
secure the fame of the deserving sons of 
merit, through the rhapsodic intercourse 
of the votaries of genius, in so eminent a 
manner as the Belfast Magazine: J hope, 
at least for the sake of the lamented sub- 
ject, that the following stanzas will be ho- 
noured with a placé in your literary repo- 
sitory. Mr. Gilland had an exquisite taste 
for poetry, and was peculiarly happy in 
the indulgence of the poctic muse; yet | 
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greatly fear that posterity will have to 
collect the flowers of his wreath of immor- 
tality from fugitive essays alone ; as I have 
no information of his having attempted 
any thing that might swell to a volumi- 
nous size. Even so, this elegant poet has 
lef} enough to commemorate his talents, 
and embalm his name. He was a gentle- 
man personally unknown to me; yet I 
was sufficiently acquainted with the de- 
lightful transcripts of his amiable and in 
ingenious mind, to give a sigh to his worth, 
and a tear to his memory. ‘ The bard is 
low in the narrow house ; but the Harp of 
Cona shall be strung to his fame.” 


———— 


‘THE DIRGE OF GILLAND. 


“His many shining merits claim 

A fadeless, amarauthine bloom, 
Among the spotless flowers, which fame 
Preserves from an untimely doom.” 


AH! swect-singing GILLAND no longer 
shall string, 

‘The harp of Parnassus to flower-giving 
spring ! 

For death's chilling pressure has silenced 
his lyre, 

And damped the strong ardour of poetic 
fire, 


Oh, bard of green Uttin ! how bright to 
mankind, 

Shone the warm sun of genius that glow’d 
in thy mind ! 

How polished thy verses: thy numbers, 
how strong ! 

Thy lays how delighting : how sweet was 
thy song ! 


Bur gentle-soul'd youth, was it haughty- 
brow'd scorn, 

Or love ill requited, that clouded the morn 

Ot life, gayly blooming, with dark-frown- 
ing care, 

And shadow'd thy dey with the nizht of 
despair ? 


Say, was it misfortune that hastened thy 
doom, 

And gave thee, so soon, to the arms of the 
tomb ? 

Or was it felse hopes thou hadst cherish’d in 
vain, ~ 

That broke, of existence, the delicate 
chain ? 


Or was it disease, with its seh 
nino health-blighting 

Which prey’d on the vitals of life's 
blooming flower ? 

Or was it adversity haunted thy rest, 

And corroded m5 | heart till thy sorrows 
found rest 


Oh ! *twas fate unrelenting that urg'd thee 
away, 

From the bright-beaming fulgence of 
youth’s cheering day, 

Lest Erin should claim super-eminent 
praise, 

From nations contending for long-living 
bays. 


Green Utuin ! the pride of thy vallies is 
flown, 

And set is the star that illumin’d Tyrone ; 

Dungannon’s fair daughters may weep and 
deplore, 

For Gittanp shall sing of their country 
no more! 


But stay not bless’d spirit; Oh! linger not 
here, 

For elegy’s dirge, or for sympathy’s tear : 

Nor hang on thy cloud, till the Aarp wakes 
its strings, 

To waft thee to peace, on soft harmony’s 
wings. 


All joyful depart, for the /yre shall be 
strung, 

Sorrow’s dirge shall be thine, and thy fam 
shall be sung : 

While the solemn-struck sounds, as they 
plaintively rise, 

Shall enrapture thy soul on its flight to the 
skies, 


Dear son of the song! though in death’ 
silent shade, 

Thy honour’d remains so untimely are 
laid ; 

The genius of Erin will cherish thy fame, 

And on records of mem’ry emblagon thy 
name. 


And long near the spot where thy cold 
relics sleep, 
Shall assemble the Muses in sadness (0 


weep ; 
And when time shall decypher thy tablet 
of stone, 


Still in verse shall exist the sweet #48® 


or Tyaone ! ! 
oe AvovstTet 


Belfast, January, 1813. 
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pISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


Method of preparing a cheap and 
durable Stucco or Plaster, for out- 
side or inside Walls ; by H. B.Way, 
Esq, of Bridport Harbour. 


[From the Transactions of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nifactures, and Commerce. } 


Bridport Harbour, Dec. 12,1810. 

Sir, 
[* consequence of your expressing 

an opinion that a general know- 
ledge of my method for preparing a 
stucco or plaster, for outside walls 
df houses much exposed to sea- 
lireezes, or bad weather, would be 
of service to the public, I have in- 
closed an account of the process, 
and I will with pleasure furnish any 
farther particulars of this busiiess 
for the Society of Arts, or permit 
any yentieman to examine it who 
may wish for more information on 
thesabject. You know the situation 
of my house, which is greatly expos- 
td to the spray of the sea, and bad 
Weather ; and I can truly add, that 
by means of this stucco it is perfect- 
lyfree from damp, and the plaster 
remains compact and durable. 


H. B. Way. 
To C. Taylor, M.D. Sec. 


To make a strong Stucco, or Mor- 

tar. : 
Three parts of Bridport Harbour 
tand to one of lime, both finely sift- 
el, and mixed with lime-water ; if 


wed as stucco, the first coat to be 


laid on, half the thickness of a crown 
piece ; let it remain two days ; then, 
with @ painter’s brush, wash it over 
with strong lime-water, and lay on 
the second coat of the same thick- 


1805, March 25.—Measured a coal 
half-bushel of Beaminster lime, and 
put it into a hogshead of water, to 
make the lime- water.— Measured two 
coal half-bushels more of the lime, 
slacked and sifted it; it then mea- 
sured three half-bushels, to which 
were added nine coal half-bushels of 
Bridport Harbour sand, well sifted ; 
I saw it well mixed up with lime- 
water, and thoroughly worked toge- 
ther ; the next day saw it turned, 
and again mixed up, that it might 
be well incorporated together, 

27th.—This morning had a fine 
coat of it laid on the west end of my 
large store house, at Bridport Har- 
bour, 

29th.—Had it washed with lime- 
water, and a second coat laid on. 


Cost. 
e%  d, 
One sack and a quarter of 
lime, at 2s,6d. ----+-+ 3 If 


Two men, and one boy, two 
days each, fetching and 
mixing up materials, and ' 
laying on ; men 2s. 3d. 
per day, boy 10d. perday, 
and one piot of ale each 
per day, 12d. ----+-+-+ 11 10} 

15 O 

N.B. I suppose the expense rather 
over than under rated, 

May 11.—This day Thomas E- 
verett measured and examined the 
work, found it hard and sound, 247 
square yards, a little done to the 
house, suppose the whole to be 
twenty-five yards square, | 

Twenty-five square yards, at 7% 
per square yard, would be 15s. 13d. 
‘June 13, 1806,—Examined the 
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work, which was perfectly sound 
and free from cracks, nothing hav- 
ing ever peeled off from it. The 
situation exposed to the weather in 
the greatest degree. 

N.B. The coal half-bushel above 
mentioned holds exactly thirteen 
gallons, wine measure. 

It has been the general received 
Opinion here, that plaster made with 
sea sand, unless well washed in fresh 
water, would be always damp, but 
on the contrary, I find, from what 
has been done in my dining-parlour 
and passage, it has been always 
quite dry, although the whole of the 
sand with which it has been done 
has been thrown up by the sea, and 
must have been always at spring 
tides covered with sea water. 


Method of sawing Cast Iron; by M. 
Duravup, Director of the Iron works 
at Montalaire, near Creil. Commu- 
nicated in a Letter to M. D’Arcert. 


(From the Annales de Chimie.) 


I have undertaken, with the great- 
est pleasure, the experiments on saw- 
ing hot cast iron, that you recom- 
mend to me: I have followed your 
instructions; my trials have been 
attended with the most complete 
success, and I hasten to give you an 
account of them. 

These experiments were the more 
interesting to me, as 1 have since ap- 
plied them to practical purposes, 

My first trial was made with the 
support of a grate, 108 mil. [ 4.25 in.] 
thick. This piece of cast iron was 
heated in a forge fire with coal: and 
as soon as it had acquired a sufficient 
degree of incandescence, [this is the 
French term,] in was placed on an 
anvil, and I sawed it with a common 
carpenter’s saw, without any diffi- 


culty, and without any injury to. the . 


saw, which I dipped inmediately in- 
to cold water. The carpenter con- 
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tinued to work with the same sav, 
Without haviug any occasion to fp. 
pair it. 

Jn this, my first trial, a little ace. 
dent occurred. The end of the jog 
I was sawing off not being support 
ed, it broke, when 20 or 95 » 
(about a line,) remained to be ext 
through ; but this slight defect] im. 
mediately removed with the gay. 
Convinced of the ease with whichs 
common saw would cut hot cast 
iron, [ afterwards applied it to the 
demands of the iron works. 

I had to shorten a pivot of 135m, 
[5 3 in.] in diameter; but, afraid of 
its breaking if I cut it cold, an opera. 
tion besides very tedious and uncer. 
tain, unless executed in a lathe, [ 
had resolved to cast another, whea 
the experiment just mentioned de. 
termined me to saw it. 

Having marked the place of sec. 
tion with red lead, I placed the pi- 
vot in a reverberatory furnace; and 
when I thought it safficiently hot, I 
had it taken out of the furnace, and 
placed on an iron support, so that 
the two ends had equal bearings, 
In four minutes, with two saws, 
which I use¢ and cooled alternately, 
the piece was cut off, to the great 
astonishment of my workmen, who 
found the saws unhurt. 

The same day, I performed a still 
more difficult operation. I had an 
anvil, which I was about to cast 
afresh, because it was 41 m. [1.6in] 
too thick, so to that it could aot be 

aced in its bed. 

I marked the place of the saw kerf 
with red lead. The two cuts tobe 
made were 217 m. [8.5 in.] long, 
by 189 m. [7.4 in.] high; and the 
thinness of the piece to be cut off re 
quired precision. This anvil was 
heated in a reverberatory furnace, 
the same manner as the pivot; 
when sufficiently hot, two work 
took hold of it with a strong pair 
tongs, aud laid it on a block of ct 
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iron, Te was cut with much ease 
and precision by the same saws that 
had been used in the preceding in- 


stance. 
In the course of these experiments, 


J remarked, 

1. That hot cast iron may be saw- 
ed as easily, and in the same space 
of time, as dry wood. 

2 That, to diminish the resis- 
tance, the saw should be set fine. 

g. That iron heated in a furnace 
saws more easily than if heated ina 
forge: and the reason is simple ; in 
a hla it is heated equally 


throughout, while in a forge the part 


near the tewel is almost in a'state of 
fusion, while that opposite to it is 
scarcely red hot. 

4. That the iron must not be made 
too hot; for, if its surface be too 
near astate of fusion, the saw will 
be clogged, and the process will not 
go on well, 

5. That the saw should be moved 
very quickly, because then it will 
ws A heated, make its way better, 
and the cut will be ince enk and 
exact. | 

6. Lastly, That the iron should be 
soplaced as-to have a firm bearing 
every where, except where the saw 
isto pass, otherwise it is liable’ to 
break before the cutting is finished, 

These, Sir, are the whole of my 
experiments and observations; and [ 
shall be well pleased if they answer 
your views, 

tis the more to be wished, that 
this method of cutting cast iron 
be rendered as public as possible, as 
Kmay be happily applied in many 
arts, Ithank you much for having 
Soggested itto me, for I shall find 
irequent occasions for it. : 


Note by M. D’ Arcet, 


Several years ago, Mr. Pictet ob- 
served a workman saw a cast iron 
Pipe in the workshop of Mr. Paul, 
Geneva. fe had lately occasion 
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to mention this to Thenard, who af- 
terwards communicated it to Mrv 
Mollard. Mr. Mollard, struck with 
the uses to which it might be ap- 
plied, tried it at the Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades, on pieces of cast 
iron 7 cent. [2.75 in.] square, and oa 
plates of different thicknesses, 

Mr. Mollard used a common saw, 
and succeededly perfectly with va- 
rious pieces, without injuring its 
teeth. He observed, that the iron 
should be heated only to a cherry 
red; and that it should be cut brisk- 
ly, using the whole length of the 
saw. Mr. Mollard afterward foune, 
that this process was known to a 
workman of Mr, VYoyenne, who 
practised it in fitting the cast iron 
plates used for making stoves, It is 
probable, that this simple operation 
may be known in other workshops ; 
but it is lost, as it were, since emi- 
nent persons in the arts are generally 
ignorant of it, 

We see, that the experimeuts men- 
tioned in Mr. Dufaud’s letter, con- 
firm the account of Mr. Pictet, and 
the trials of Mr. Mollard: of course, 
there remains no doubt of the possi- 
bility of cutting cast iron when hot, 
or of the utility of the process, 

We conceive, it would be practica- 
ble to employ in the fabrication of 
iron cannons, for cutting off the cap of 
the piece, and even for the remov- 
ing the square piece at the extremity 
of the button, which serves for 
mounting it on the boring machine. 
Perhaps advantage might be taken 
of the red heat, which the cannon 
retains long after it is cast, for saw- 
ing off the cap in the mould itself, 
its upper part ouly being removed. 

The same process would certainly 
furnish an easy and ready method 
of cntting a cannon to pieces, and 
thus rendering it unserviceable ; or 
facilitate its melting in the fever- 
beratory surface, when required to 
be cust alresh, Perhaps it might be 
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employed also to ascertain the dif- 
ferent ra of a piece of cannon, 
sherteved by little and little. The 
knowledge of a practice applicable 
to su many purposes of the arts can- 
nat be too generaily made known. 


Description of the new American Stcam 
Boat, which crosses the Hudson, be- 
tween New-York and Jersey. 


It is formed of two vessels, each 
about 80 feet long ; these are decked 
as one, leaving a space between them 
sufficiently wide to admit the wheel 
by which the boat is propelled. In 
the centre of the deck is the engine- 
house, containing the machinery, 
which puts the wheel, Resse at 
below it, in motion; the space on 
deck, on one side af the engine- 
house, (covered by an awning,) jis 
appropriated to fyot passengers, and 
on the other side, to horses and car- 
riages ; passengers can also be ac- 
commodated at the top of the en- 
gine-house, and below the deck. 

The vessel is furnished with one 
rudder at each end, by which means 
it is unnecessary to change her di- 
rection during the whole passage, as 
what served forthe rudder from New- 
York to Jersey, answers for a cut- 
water from Jersey to New-York. 
The advantages of such a vessel, 
which, independent of wind or tide, 
performs its passage in a given time, 
must be obvious, both for the ordi- 
nary purposes of a terry-boat, and 
for the removal of troops and mili- 
tary stores. During the mouth of 
Sepiember last, it carried over 500 
passengers, together with 5 horses 
and carriages. 

[ Liverpool Mercury. } 
aE 
Extraordinary Mechanical Genius, dis- 

covered in the invention of a curious 

Cloc/. sits 
A-voutu of the name of Benja- 


(Jan, 


min Caldwell, of Frodsham, in th. 
county of Cheshire, has made 5 
wooden model of a clock, for show. 
ing the various situations of the 
and moon, the limes of the lamina. 
tions, the rising, southing, and get. 
ting of the moon and stars, the 
moon’s age and phases, the san and 
moon’s place in the ecliptic for ey 
day in the year, and the day of the 
month, which will show for tte 
cessive years, without altering each 
month, as in common clocks; it alg 
shows the days of the week, time of 
high water, and other phenomeng. 
In the centre of the dial-plaie js 
turned round the minute and hour 
hands, and two swwes about four 
inches long, at the ends of which 
are fastened flat round pieces of me 
tal, resembling the sun and moon. 
The sun is carried ropnd ip 24 hour, 
to which is fastened a circle, with 
the moon’s age upon it. The moon 
is carried round in 24h. 504m, whose 
wire projects a little beyond the 
moon, showing her age upon this 
circle, to every half and quarter 
day. Under the dial-plate, and 
showing through a. somewhat oval 
hole of 43 .inehes diameter, in the 
centre is a -plate, carried round jn 
23h. 56m. 178.3; the middle of ths 
plate represents the north pole, and 
on it is marked the two tropics, the 
equinoctial and ecliptic, the pring 
pal fixed stars, the day of the mouth, 
&e. The edge of the dial-piate 
round the hole, represents the ho- 
rizon 3 the sun revuives round ja 2 
hours, the dial and centre plate, ™ 
23h. 56m.; the sun will advance 
nearly one degree every day inthe 
ecliptic, so that in 365 days and 4 
hours, he.will have gone troughall 
the 360 deg. ‘The centre’plate goet 
round in the same time as the stars 
seem to go round, by the diurnal 
motion of the earth, and it may be 
seen at any time what sans # 
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rising, what stars are culminating, 
and which are setting ; for when any 
star appears to come from under the 
horizon, it is then rising, and the 
hour-hands show the time. A wire 
put perpendicular from the pole, re- 

sents the meridian ; when the 
moon or any star crosses the meri- 
dian, the hour-hands will show the 
time of the moon or stars southing 
or coming to the meridian ; when 
aay star comes to the edge of the 
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horizon, the index will show the 
time of its setting; and the degree 
which the sun or moon’s wire cuts 
in the ecliptic, appears to come from 
or go under the horizon ; the hour- 
hands will show the time of their 
rising and setting. In the arch is 
exhibited the four seasons of the 
year, the days of the week, time of 
high water, and the moon’s places, 
Liverpool Mercury. 
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Remarks on the Bishop of Lincoln's 
charge, delivered to the Clergy in his die 
cese, 1812; by John Disney, DD. Is. 6d 


BOOKS PUSLISHED IN IRELAND. 


The Minstrelsy of Erin; or, poems, 
lyrical, pastoral, and descriptive ; by Ma- 
thew Weld Hartstonge, Esq., 8. 14d. * 

Five Letters on the Affairs of Ireland, 
and conduct of the new Parliament; by 
John Bernard Trotter, Esq. 


The Irish Catholic ; a patriotic poem, in 
Five Cantos, with notes: dedicated, by 
rmission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
‘ingall; by James Sylvius Law, 5s 10d, 
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REVIEW. 


Defects of the English Laws and Tribe- 
onals; by George Ensor, Esq, author of 
National Education, National Gevernment, 
Independent Man, and Principles of Me- 
rality, t vol. 8vo. p. 507.— Je 
seph Johnson, and Co., London, 18. 

rice 12s. English. 

. As page 368 of our 5th volume, pe 
readers were parang to the bar 
tance of this author, by a critiq 
National Government. He shortly at 
wards published National Education, # 
forming a part of the plan of hie preceding 
work, and he now publishes his treatise 
a copious subject, Defects of the Englod 
Laws and T ribunals, 
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ligt Unlike to many of his contemporartes, 
tien who sacrifice the:r leisure hours to the ig- 
ad noble gratifications of the table, or to the 
aie eomfortless round of the fashionable modes 
cE of stately ceremonious visiting, he employs 


his hours, at his residence in the Couaty 
ham, of Armagh, at least more profitably to 
himself, and with more true enjoyment, 
and his learned labours might also be use- 


Brent, ful to the community, if the depraved and 

corrupting fashion of the times had not al- 
march; | most placed an interdict on every mznner 
t and of spending time so as to gain instruction 
- Flee and improvement, and succeeded in a cone 


siderable degree to banish utility, and sink 
the many in an unfeeling disregard to 


of the every thing interesting in morals and po- 
aq, 4 lities. , ; ; 
It is our aim to strive, perhaps unavail- 
3 SUD. ingly, to turn the attention of our country- 
mother men to the useful, and to try to revive a 
2s, 6d. taste for serious studies, by which alone 
ncoln's man can be distinguished from his brother 
nis ¢li0» animals. They also can eat, and drink, 
Is, 6d. and sleep, and discharge the functions of 


mere animal life; but on man only is con- 


fees ferred the noble faculty of thought, which, 
poems, if he neglect to improve, he forfeits his 
yy Mai- exalted station, and voluntarily degrades 
‘ himself. 
and In pursuance of this plan, to promote 
mt ; by the ends of improvement, and to lay be- 
fore our readers what they are to expect in 
the present volume, we extract the table 
oem, of 
ed, by . CONTENTS. 
vf ‘ 
44 PART I. 
d, Chapter 1. 
Of the Civil Law, * generally affecting 
the Laws of England. 
Chapter 11. 
1 Tribe- Of ed Civil Law, as received in Great 
D. 
uthor o Chapter 111. 
armen, Of the Eulogies on the English Laws, and 
s of Mo- the A hor’ g : . 
1 by Jo uthor's Apology for exposing their 
p, 1812. Defects, 


Chapter ww. 


Het eous Laws an i 

ne, pe Bayeed s and Tribunals in 
— Chapter v. 

<i Of the Common Law. 
he . Chapter vi. 

‘ General Observations on the Statute Law. 
reatise 08 Evils arisin Ba "Mod of i 

om the , 

> Engl the English Laws, oo oe 


Chapter ¥111. 
toglish Laws not promulgated, 





rae 
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Chapter ix. 
Of repealing the English Laws. 
Chapter x. 

Inequality of the English Laws towardé 
the Citizens of the State, as being of 
different Countries, different Religions, 
different Fortunes, Or Rich and Poor, 
and different situations. ' 

Chapter XI. 

Severity of the Laws to Debtors. 

Chapter X11. 

Severity of the Euglish Laws. Answer to 

Yorke on Forfeiture. 
Chapter xii. 
Severity of the Laws, The ComMequences. 
Paley’s Opinions considered. 
Chapter xiv. 
Severity of Interpretation. 
Chapter 2¥. 
Lenient Interpretation. 
Chapter XVI. 
A Case of inextricable Difliculty. 
Chapter xvit. 
Contradictory Judgments, &c. 
Chapter xviii. 

Of the Distinctions, Technicalities, Fictions 
of the Laws and Lawyers, promoting 
the Delay, Confusion, and expense of 
Suitors, and the Profits and Patronage 
of Lawyers, Judges, and Ministers, 


PART Il, 


Chapter t. 


The Constitution indefinite, 
Chapter 1. 
Indefinite State of the Power of the Crown. 
Chapter 111. 
The Power and Proceedings of the House 
of Lords indefinite. 
Chapter 1. 
Privilege of Parliament indefinite. Mr. 
Ponsonby’s Argument considered, 
Chapter v. 
The same Neglect concerning the Pelice, 
Chapter Vt. 
Process, Laws, Judgments, arbitrary and 
indefinite. 
Chapter Vit. 
Libel. The Doctrine and Consequences. 
Chapter Vit, 
Of Ecclesiastical Law, and the English In- 


quisition. 
Chapter ix. 
Inereasivg Difficulties of the Laws, cheir 
Language, &c., recapitulated, 
Chapter x. 
Causes which prevent Reform, 
Chapter X1. 


Reformation ef the Laws recommended. 






























Chapter 93d is very interesting, and 
might be read with much advantage by the 
worshippers of the British Constitution, 
who, blind to its defects, chant, or cant 
only in its praise. Let the following ex- 
tracts explain the author's plan. 

“ The English Jaws, like all other an- 
cient esttblishments, have been praised 
jnordinately ; their errors have been pal- 
liated, and their reformation deprecated 
and condemned. It has been stated as 
usual ; we cannot expect perfection ; that 
the best system must have some blemishes ; 
that defects are incident to all human af- 
fairs ; and) that in attempting to improve 
we may impair. These and the like vul- 
gar antidotes to amendment are distribut- 
ed by the state empirics to those who he- 
sitate to pronounce the laws of the land as 
‘ wisest, discreetest, best.” To others, 
whose heterodoxy is moreWwiolent, another 
sort of drug is administered from the same 
dispensary. A capital absurdity or glar- 
ing contradiction 1s noted in the English 
laws. ‘Then the nastrum-mongers, like 
dealers in relics, offer some obsolete cus- 
tom, some neglected fiction, some quasi 
as old as Edward the Confessor, or Canute 
the Dane : such are their specifics. These 
gleaners amidst the ruins in the wilder- 
ness should know, that though antiquities 
may explain the origin of some crotchets in 
the law, they by no means justify the con- 
tinuance in modtrn times of errors and 
nonsense, 

* Some assume the theme of adulation in 

amuch higher strain, and in addition to 
certain juridical dogmas, as Actus legis 
riemini est damnosus, repute the English 
laws as super-human, as miracles of saga- 
city and good fortune. Te has happened 
unfortunately for those zealots, that they 
not unfrequently contradict their own opi- 
nions, 
« But Mr. Min¢hin, a barrister, and his fra- 
ternity have still stronger motives for their 
admirationef theEnglish law,thanthe preju- 
dlices of patriotism and the prejudices of edu- 
cation, They behold the beauties and the 
deformities of the law with a lover's eye. 
‘ The polypus of Agna,’ says Horace, * de- 
lights Balbinus.” What is unsightly to o- 
thers they contemplate with pleasure. Am- 
higuities, delays, expenses, in their appre- 
hension, make loveliness more lovely. ~ No 
wonder then thet an English lawyer should 
know no bouads im speaking of the En- 
giish law, and that neuitnd ih prose or 
poetry can reach his transport on this oc- 
casion, unless Antony's rant to Cleopatra 
hiay suggest some resemblance - 
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“ There’s no satiety of love in thee ; 
Enjoy’d thou still ‘art new ; 
* Perpetual 


spring 
Is in thy arms: the ripen’d fruit but 
falls 
And blossoms rise to fill their empty’ 
place, d 


And I grow rich by giving.* 


ee Such is the doctrine of lawyers who 
plead in Westminster-hall, in the mornin 
before the Judges, and in the evening be. 
fore the Lords and Commons! Such laws! 
Such a constitution !| they cry ; and their 
hearers cry Hear ! and gape with admira. 
tion. And observe, that he who does not 
respond to their litany of praise is marked 
as one of dark counsels, to be feared, and 
to be persecuted on the first occasion that 
malice or meanness can invent against him; 
while many rise to high offices, and ob. 
tain pensions and reversions, merely for 
importunately chanting the theme cf per. 
fect laws and most perfect constitution; 
and who shall dare to doubt the poli 
and justice of their appointment? Wo to 
that man who should besitate for an instant 
(I speak of a few years past,) concerning 
the propriety of squandering four or five 
thousand pounds a year of the public mo 
ney on Burke ! .on Burke the public aco- 
nomist, the author of the pension bill, the 
public pensioner. Wo to him should he 
dare to refute any of his sophisms con 
cerning church and state! The dogs of 
law were loosed upon him, they stigma 
tized him rebel or atheist, and a loyal 
judge and a*devout jury treated him asa 
sinner anda publican. The rule, “ What- 
ever is, is right,” the ministry transferred 
from the express providence of God, to 
the manifest thoughtlessness of man, and 
to the matchless absurdity and corruption 
of ministers and their system. Nor are 
these civil and ecclesiastical champions of 
all things executed by authority and @ 
tablished by law, Bs Ba precedents for 
their conduct and opinions, ‘The hierar 
chy may read in bellarmin,-that if the 
Pope enjoined that vices should be esteeis 
ed virtues, and virtues vices, the Chm 
tian church was abliged to believe them 
so. ‘The civil ministry may quote Burke 
or Hobbes, the latter of whom has draws 
his and their dogma into a most — 
and enviable compactness : * The 
laws are the rules of good and evil. That 
which the legislator has commanded, 1 
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* * Drydea’s All for Love.” 
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he esteemed good ; that which he has for- 
bid, evil ; and ‘it is seditious to say that 
the knowledge of good and evil belongs to 
ivate persons.’ Such has been the doc- 
vine of Englishmen ; though more than 
two thousand years ago Isocrates derided 
the opinion of Zeno, who said, * the same 
thing at the same time might be both pos- 
sible and impossible ;’ and such doctrines 
have been in our days honoured and great- 
ly rewarded. lIudeed Burke, by asserting 
‘that what is morally true may be politi- 
aally false,’ has added the casuistry of a 
Jesuit to the sophist’s outrage. 
“This is not my feeling, nor my philo- 
I cannot resign myself to others. 
[ cannot say I believe what baffles all be- 
tief, I cannot praise what I consider des- 
picable ; nor can I apprehend the merit 
either of credulity or hypocrisy. He who 
does so, seems to me to be a fit associate 
for that declaimer mentioned by Philostra- 
tus, who composed panegyrics on deafness 
and blindness. 

“Let the errors, if not of all men, at 
least of all things, if errors be evils, be 
reputed as they deserve. It is a vulgar 
prejudice, which loves this man, whether 
prince or politician, or this custom or 
countfy, as tamed beasts do their keepers, 
as wild beasts do their haunts, merely from 
habit. Being irrational in its cause, it is 
often inhuman in its consequences. ‘Thus 
the provincial Egyptians fought against 
exh other for this crawling divinity, or 


‘for that flying god ; and the English ‘have 


been distinguished by the same warlike 
wal. Even now the war ery, No Popery, 
echoes through the agitated land. 

“if we are to stagnate in the manifold 
evils which encompass us breast-high, till 
the leaders ian church and state pronounce 
that their reform is seasonable, or even 
that the time is opportune to direct the 
public attention to such circumstances, 
we shall not move till the asphaltic pool 
mwhich the sinful city was absorbed be- 
comes a paradise for innocence. ‘No ef- 
fectual amendment was ever executed by 
any destiption of men whose selfish pro- 
M oF importance might be diminished by 
the event. With regard to our laws, those 
who have power to reform them decry 
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even a whisper to that effect ; the pre- 
judice against amendment in all depari- 
ments is universal. Ministers, civil and 
ecclesiastical, seem to think, that as er- 
rors and abuses accumulate round them, 
they strengthen their positions ; like those 
barbarians who secure their homes by 
desolating their frontiers. Indeed the 
majority of ministers, of judges, of law- 
yers, and their followers, appear not to 
perceive that in their several walks there 
is any thing to be corrected, And all 
men in office, and who is not an officer ? 
have so chanted, or chattered, (for it is 
rather the starling’s note,) our glorious 
constitution, our wise laws, our divine 
church establishment, that the people must 
believe what they hear eternally repeated, 
‘ Faith,’ says St. Paul, * comes by hear- 
ing.’ 

“ These extravagant and uninterrupted 
eulogies seem to have had a innate in- 
fluence on many of this country. Nor is 
this so very extraordinary, as Hippocrates, 
one not rash in his opinions, informs us, 
that the deformity of the people called 
Long-heads proceeded originally from mo- 
thers pressing length-wise the heads.of their 
children ; and that this, which began by 
art, did, in course of time, become the 
fixed conformation of nature. How brief 
were their efforts, to those everlastingly 
employed against the intelligence of En- 
glishmen! The laudatory theme of 
church and state ranks highest among the 
most approved tunes of the nurse’s lutla- 
by; its is impressed on the insignia of 
infancy, the rattle and primer ; sister sin 
it, Mamma encores it, papa toasts it: in 
short, every one, from the last speaker 
from the throne to the last speaker at the 
last popular meeting at the ancient cor- 
poration of Garrat, adopts the same glo- 
rious petulance. As in certain nations, 
men, through custom derived from their 
barbarous ancestry, adored as gods things 
uncouth and pernicious; the Enelish, by 
similar prejudices, reverence the inetitu- 
tions of their own half-civilized, ‘super- 
stitious countrymen.” 

K. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PUBLIC AFRArRs, 


WARWICK PETITION. 


The Gentlemen and Inhabitants of War- 
wick have come to the Resolution of pre- 
senting the following Petition for Peace to 
the House of Commons, 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, the 
Humble Petition of the Burgesses and 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Warwick. 


Showeth, 
That your Petitioners beg leave to re- 
resent to your Honourable House, the 
in with which they have contemplated 

the numerous and complicated evils arising 
from the present wide-tpread, and long. 
racted war, and the growing despon- 
dency which pervades all classes of the 
community, from the remembrance, that 
po effort been made hitherto for the 
restoration of Peace, and from the appre- 
hension that none is likely to be made, 
without the direct and salutary influence 
of public opinion upon public measures. 

That your petitioners, at a juncture 
which appears to them highly favourable 
to your wishes, address your Honourable 
House with the greater confidence, be- 
cause they conceive, that the members of 
a new Parliament, by looking abroad upon 
the peculiar character of those eventful 
times, and by adapting their Counsels to 
the real and imperious exigencies of the 
commonweal, may obtain for themselves 
the gratitude of a free and enlightened 
people, and may stand distinguished to the 

est posterity, as the restorers of tran- 
quillity and security to the whole civilized 
avorld. 

That your petitiopers cannot, without 
feelings of uufeigned anxie y, observe the 
rapidity with which the calamities of war 
have recently extended themselves from 
the impoverished and depopulated nations 
of Europe, to the distant shores of South 
America, where civil discord subjects 
thousands, and tens of thousands, to the 
destroying sword, and of North America, 
where a race of men, united to us by the 
ties of a common descent, a common’ la- 
guage, anda common religion, are now 





opposed to us, under circumstances 
mest distressing, and most clashing 
them, and to ourselves. 

That your petitioners believe it to bea 
fact quite unparalleled in the history of ¢. 
vilized nations throughout Europe, that of 
the last twenty years, eighteen have been 

ent in actual warfare, and that the lives 
already sacrificed in the course of it, may, 
without exaggeration, be said to exceed 
the number of male adults now existing ig 
Great Britain. 

That, reflecting on what has passed, and 
what is passing, in foreign lands, your pe. 
titioners have to mourn for the miseries 
endured by multitudes of valiant men, 
perishing on the field of battle, lingering 
months and years in the gloomy prisons of 
the enemy, languishing in hospitals, o 
“slowly wasting by disease in crowded 
Bae and pestilential climates.” 

That your petitioners, looking around 
them at home, are afflicted every where 
by those spectacles of calamity, which 
necessarily accompany a state of continued 
war, and which are to be found in the 
deserted go of peasants and manufac 
turers; in the tears of parents, 
“« weeping for their stgsins tee they 
are not;” and amidst the forlorn widows 
and helpless orphans of their slaughtered 
countrymen. 

That, while our youth, at an age and in 
numbers hitherto unexampled, are 
for military service, and seduced or forced 
away from the useful and meritorious em 
ployments of husbandry and trade, 
petitioners have to lament the past and ap 
proaching ruin of our once opulent met 
chants, the sudden interruption given to 
our once-flourishing manufactures, and the 
melancholy condition of our artizans, for 
merly, as ‘your petitioners remember, 
contented, industrious, and honest fact, 
but now disheartened by dreary 


posed in many quarters to temptations, 
which they oa be preci a nw 
acts of violence, as would render the for 
feiture of their lives a necessary, bat mot 
deplorable measure of public justice for 
the preservation of the public pou 
That, in addition to these th 
fects of war, the burdens of taxes at 
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mulated, and accumulating for the purpose 
of carrying it on, in countries so remote 
from each other, and with expenses so 
enormous, have raised most exhorbitantly 
the price of provisions, have diverted 
from circulation the current coin of the 
realm, have introduced in its stead a ficti- 
ous, precarious, and fluctuating kind of 
property in paper, and have filled our 
tes with bankruptcies, our jails with 
ot, and our numerous workhouses 
with rs, who are compelled to flee 
thither as toa place of refuge, from hun- 
and thirst, from cold and nakedness, 
and all the other baleful consequences of 
unexpected and involuntary exclusion from 
the daily labours, which had supplied their 
ily bread. 
your petitioners, therefore, upon 
principle dear to you, and to them. 
selves, as Englishmen, and as Christians, 
most earnestly beseech you, to direct your 
attention to the multiplied scenes of pri- 
vate distress, and public danger, which 
characterize the present war, and to em- 
means which the discernment 
of your honourable house can devise, or 
its authority recommend, for the speedy 
re-establishment of peace. 

At the same time, your petitioners beg 
leave to assure this honourable house, that 
the peace which they are solicitous to ob- 
tain, is not such an one as would endanger 
the solid interests, or debase the real dig- 
tity of their country. The prosperity, 
liberty, and independence of that country 
are, in the opinion of your petitioners, in- 
separable from its glory ; and, therefore, 
itis ina spirit of steady, considerate, and 
genuine patriotism alone, that they now 
prefer to your Honourable House their 
prayer for the restoration of those bless- 
ings which peace only can procure, and 
the importance of which they will thick it 
their duty to urge repeatedly in those re- 
spectful, but firm and serious appeals, 
which the Constitution has authorized them 
& make, as free-born Britons, tu the jus- 
ue, wisdom, and humanity, of their re- 
Presentatives in Parliament. 


A 

NOTTINGHAM PETITION FOR Pract. 

Te his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
Sir, 

We, the undersigned Burgesses, or In- 

ts of the Town and County of the 
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Town of Nottingham, and its precincts, 
beg leave to claim the attention of your 
Royal Highness, as being the representa- 
tive of a Sovereign, whose highest glory 
we presume it is, that he should be con- 
sidered as the Father of his people; while 
we dutifully present, before the Throne, 
a statement of the evils from war, ex- 
perienced by ourselves, and by millions 
beside of his Majesty's vast family: and 
while we earnestly supplicate, from a 
paternal regard, se becoming an English 
Monarch, that relief from dire distress, 
which the speedy restoration of peace alone 
can be pein oi to afford. Onthat Royal 

wer, which was designed to be a bless- 
ing and protection to millions, we call for 
an exertion of God-like benevolence, 
which shall speedily terminate a contest, 
unhappily commenced with precipitancy, 
and direfully prolonged by the exasperated 
passions and infatuated understandings of 
men. Many are the motives to peace, 
and most powerful, which might be ex- 
pected to influence the mind of your 
Royal Highness. A respect for the divine 

rinciples of christianity and humanity, 
it may be hoped, will prevent your Royal 
Highness from being swayed by the repre- 
sentations of men, whose prejudices, pas- 
sions, or selfish interests, render them ad- 
vocates for the perpetuity of a war, which, 
if much longer persisted ia, will evidently 
be accompanied by civil commotion, by fa- 
mine, and by pestilence, 


An awful admonition of our having 
nearly exhausted the resources of the coun- 
try, 18 painfully obtruded on our notice, 
by the rapidly increasing beggary and 
wretchedness of myriads of its industrious 
and frugal inhabitants, who, at no very 
distant period, enjoyed affluence or com- 
petence; and also by the obviously in- 
creasing inability of our ablest financiers, 
even while imposing a most oppressive 
taxation, to devise means for raising sup- 
plies in any wise correspondent to the a 
lic annual expenditure. 


In the largest parish of this once flourish- 
ing, but now miserable town, nearly a 
third part of its population, in consequence’ 
of the interruption of trade, is reduced to’ 
the state of paupers; and in the other pae 
rishes of the town, not less oppressive so 
those inhabitants on whom a levy can be 
made, is the burden of poor’s rates. And 
we are credibly informed, that a like re- 
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duction to beggary 2nd want of multitudes 
of our countrymen in the different manu- 
facturing towns of this kingdom, is the 
consequence of the annilulation of our 
trade, and of the increase of the taxation 
produced by war. 


Additional to these evils, might be re- 
called to your Royal Highness’s recollec- 
tion, those also which are inevitably con- 
comitants of the most successful wars, 
even when waged by nations whose re- 
sources may be the most ample, and whose 
condition the most flourishing. It assur- 
edly cannot be a matter of little estimation 
with your Royal Highness, that thousands 
of brave men should be extended lifeless 
on the field of battle: that thousands 
should perish by the hardships of war- 
fare: that there should be thousands of 
mourning widows and orphan children: 
that thousands of parents should be hur- 
ried to the grave by the loss of beloved 
sons, who were the support of their de- 
clining years: that thousands should die 
lingering deaths in captivity: and that the 
majority of the survivors of a long and 
bloody contest, having, in a course of war- 
fare, experienced interruption tothose moral 
habits, which promote the harmony, com- 
fort, and welfare of civil Society and -of 
domestic life, should, on the return.of a 
state of peace, be rendered less valuable 
members of society, and less welcome to 
the rvofs of their relations and friends. 


As a speedy restoration of peace alone 
can mitigate the*heavy evils we endure, 
and save the inhabitants of this land “from 
impending ruin, and the irrecoverable loss 
of their once prosperous and enviable con- 
dition; as now the ill success and disap- 
pointed views of the. enemy may lead 
him to listen more readily to reason- 
able conditions of peace; we join our af- 
flicted countrymen in earnestly petition- 
ing your Royal Highness to manifest, 
by some unequivocal expression, or public 
act of the British government, your truly 
Royal desire to seize the earhest opportu. 
nity of sheathing the sword of slaughter, 
and healing the wounds of a long-proiract- 
ed war: that thus the enemy may be pre- 
cluded from plausibly throwing the odium 
of delight in war, and its concomitant mi- 


series, On your Royal Highness’s ? 
tory government, 


We will indulge the hope, that 
Royal Highness will grant the prayer of 
our petition; and that your Highness’, 
endeavours will be effectual jn 80D fe. 
storing to the afflicted people intrusted to 
your Royal protection, that lasting peace 
after which they so ardently aspire, 


Thus may the blessings of the Peace. 
maker descend on your Royal Highness ; 
and thus may your Royal Father, when 
called from his present state of sufferings to 
a better world, be enabled to resign to 
your Royal Highness, in a state of peace, 
that throne, which he ascended amid the 
din of arms, and on which he has continu. 
ed to sit during so many years of war, 


—>__ 
NATIONAL DesT. 


By several documents, it appears, that 
the funded debt in February, 1812, was 
nearly 772 Millions: that the various other 
sums for which the Government stood 
charged, amounted to other 150 Millions; 
making the total of the public engagements 
922 Millions! That, againt this, the sink 
ing fund has redeemed a sum of (since the 
time when the debt itself was but 290 
Millions) 215 Millions ; leaving an unli- 
quidated debt of 707 Millions! It ap 
pears also, that the annual charges of the 
debt, are nearly 35 Millions; that the 
other outgoings are neatly 70 Millions 
more; making a total charge on the re 
venue of upwards of 104 Millions, while 
the consolidated fund, or permanent tares, 
are less than S6 Maullions, (that is no more 
than the amount of the interest of the 
debt,) and the war-taxes produce but 22 
Milliohs, leaving a deficiency below the 
expenditure of above 48 Millions, to be 
provided by loans, issues of exchequer 
bills, &c. The figures, in truth, have be- 
come so extravagant, that our nominal et 
ports of 40, and imports of 30 Milhons, 
which used to seem vast amounts, dwindle 
into insignificance, when placed beside our 
debts and expenditure ! 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


WHEN in the midst of a war, that 
\ blasts the present couitorts, 
and has blighted the furure prospects 
of so great a portion of mankiud, we 
accidentally discover any successful 
cuitivation of the arts of peace, any 
successful application of human in- 
dustry and invention, any new con- 
yest over the elements, (man’s true 
dela of giory,) it rejoices the sicken- 
ing heart, with somewhat ot the 
same exhilaration which Rousseaa 
experienced, when far distant from 
home, and painfully labouring in the 
ascent of a volanic mountain, he 
unexpectedly descried his favourite 
flower, pushing its way through the 
crevice in the fava. “ Ah!” cried 
he,transported, “VoilalePervenche!” 
We have, by this means, an op- 
portunity of stifling, for a time, 
the reflection so frequently recur- 
ring, what an immeasurable quan- 
tity of human labour has, for these 
Nineteen years past, been thrown 
away in the mast unprofitable and 
ruinous of all speculations; how far 
onward, but for this cruel war, the 
human-kind mizht (to use an Ame- 
rican word,) have progressed in every 
tseful art and science, in our own 
and in other countries; for, although 
such an illustration of the blessed 
aris of peace as we are going to men- 
hon, be given by the enemy, we still 
rejoice, because we firmiy believe, 
hoiwithstanding the sleek and gloz- 
mg language of diplomacy, it is the 
mization of governments which 
keeps their people asunder, prompt 
& they would be, by the impuise of 
bature, as well as ‘of selinterest, to 
conspire for the common purposes of 
UmaILy. 
_ fhe improvement we must notice, 
is the draining of the Pontine marsh- 
4 nuisance which for a serjes 
BELFAST MAG. NO, LIY, 


of years has been incredible in its 
mischief, poisoning the air by noxi- 
ous edhalations, spreading” pesti- 
lence to the Capital, (iome,) and 
withering into @ destructive desert 
the whole tract of the Campagna, 
once the region of numerous towas, 
aud a happy, healthy population. 
This great achievemeat’ bas been 
thoroughly accomplished by a sirilfé 
use of simple means. Man is victor 
over the elements, They are the 
proper subjects of absolute power: 
What, in this battle, have been the 
results? A vast extent of good un- 
worked land, gained to the state; 
(from i150 to 200,000 acres,) under 
the best influences of sky and soil, 
with an endless power of irrigatioi:. 
Public health and rapid population, 
where had reigned disease, and lan- 
guor, and. pestilential maligaity. 
Where infection had spread through 
the whole region, the lands are now 
selling at 18 or 20 years purchase, 
hitherto held so unprofitably, and, 
in all senses, in mort main, 

Now, we cannot help comparing 
this* great reform, and victory over 
the elements, and over the indoleuce, 
incapacity, and loathsome Janguor 
of former times, to that reform? and 
renovation we are seeking to accom- 
plish in our political state, the do- 
main of the people. The Pontine 
marsh is at your doors. Tie bo- 
rough-monger influence vitiates the 
vital air of the British Constitution, 
aud spreads around either the con. 
tagion of corruption, or that listless. 
ness and creeping apathy, which 
precedes a mortal disease. From 
the capital to the country, from the 
head tu the members, the frame is 
affected, and the body politic dege- 
nerates into a state of incipient pue 
trefaction, When we wish to drain 
1 
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“this Pontine marsh” of political 
corruption, by a skilful use of sim- 
ple means; to raise higher mounds 
Apatirst ibe inundations of ) reroga- 
tive on one side, and the mountain 
torrents of oligarchy on the other, 
we are told that ali these plans are 
perfectly vain and impracticable, 
that the nuisance is natural, and must 
be borne as an evil irremediable ; 
that itis probably meant as an ex- 
ercise for our religious resignation. 
And how do we know, it is said, but 
this putrid marsh, stagnant through 
indolence, and malignant by ill- 
usage, may be “ a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the British coastitation.”’ 

Yet we will not the less insist, that 
**the Pontine marsh” of our public 
policy ought to be met by a radical 
reform ; by cutting deeper down in- 
to the bottom of the nuisance; and, 
thus, from a sterile swamp, creating 
a solid and fertile soil for buman en- 
joyment. By an amendment in 
« jines and levels,” much can be 
accomplished. Catholic emancipa- 
tion in itself would restore a 
“campagna” to the British con- 
stitution, and what by neglect, and 
treatment worse than neglect, has 
been abandoned, and leit as des- 
perate, would, when properiy treat- 
ed, and providently laboured, be- 
come a harvest of gold to the pre 
sent race, and a an granary to late 
posterity. Butthis isnot the plan in 
agitation. Better to survey and re- 
claim our bogs, and to preserve in 
its pristine abandonment the “ Pone 
tine marsh” of our people. 

When the constitution declines 
for a length of time from its pure 
principles, and degenerates in all 
senses from its integrity; becomes 
habitually partial, suspicious, and 
vindictive ; loves to make a show 
abroad, at Corsica, for example, or 
in Sicily, while at home it estranges 
uiself from its own oflspring, this un- 
happy consequence tollows, that the 
people themselves suiler by catching 


resemblance; their manners and their 
morals, as a Public, degenerate ini 
a morass of mind, in which the 
germs of genuine public spirit may 
be buried for years, without oppor. 
tunity of developement, while mo. 
nopoly and partial privilege are heap. 
ed up until they rot, and produce. 
and propagate every malignant ine 
fection. The Constitotion, in itg 
abuse, contaminates the people; the 
people, in their turn, confirm the 
corruption of the Constitution, and 
thus,. by evil agency on the one 
hand, and passiveness on the other, 
infecting and infected, the degene- 
racy of both is accelerated, until, at 
last, what are called our best men, 
alas! alas! grow reconciled to the 
existing state of things, Not seldom 
do they felicitate each other on the 
portion of public liberty they enjoy, 
as if virtue itself was too pure an air 
for a constitution like the British to 
breathe in, and must be reduced 
down to a proper degree of adultera- 
tion, for the recovery of health; 
much in the same way as it was the 
fashion for physicians to prescribe 
the fens of Essex as a cure for acon- 
sumption ! 

Is that man a Curistian, who 
obeys the law, with the exception of 
one secret idol, which he worships 
with all his heart, and soul, aad 
strength? Can he be denominated 
a Parsiot, whose active principle 
it is to hate the half of his country? 
Is he a rave Briron, whe treats whe 
Constitution as the man did the muk 
berry tree planted by the hand of 
Shakspear, purchasing it by way of 
profitable speculation, then hewimg 
it down, and cutting it up for piper 
stoppers and tooth-picks, ,to there 
who are able to pay the price put 
upon them? Ah!—It is such event 
as the first resistance of the Amene 
can colonies, or, as the present 
claims of the Catholics of Ireland up» 
on the justice of their county, ¥ 
become the touchstone to Uy 
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ihe real sentiments of these loud de- 
caimers on our glorious Constitu- 
tion, who, in the first instance, were 
al} Anti-Americans, and, in the se- 
cond instance, are all Anti-Catho- 
lics, and, in truth, have no concep- 
tion of public liberty as a common 
right, and invaluable only by being 
common, but solely as a sort of pa- 
tent-right granted by the crown, and 
to be exercised for the exclusive 
emolument of that part of the people 
who are the patentees. 

We gloried, in our younger days, 
to see America resist Britain, upon 
British principles, and we now, in 
our declining years, glory, with 

ual rejoicing, that the Catholics 
of hreland, by their conduct and 
thorough sense of the true principles 
of the Constitution, appear more 
Britons than Britons themselves. It 
isthus, that in reality, amidst wars 
and loans abroad, and extravagant 
high church doctrine, put into red- 
het practice at home, it is thus, 
by the Americans first, by the Catho- 
lics last, that British Constitution is 
upheld and. defended, against the 
political monopolism of its peculiar 
biessinzs, against the jealous into- 
lerance of the established church, 
and against the bigotry of the uni- 
versities, the buttresses of that 
chureh in all periods of Sacheverell 
servility, and Jacobite loyalism. 

These Universities, where books 
are chained down in long walks of 
library, and where minds are chain- 
ed down by subscriptions, come for- 
ward, when the church is deemed in 
danger, not with the petitions of sub- 
jects, but with the proclamation of 
Sovereigns, asserting “*the church 
to be the mother of the state, and 
the King, the Parliament, and 
the Nation have not a national, but 
Sp aeitional right of interfering in 
aaa touching a Church,” of 
h that King is the head, and 

th that Parliament has altered at 
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least five times since the Reforma. 
tion. The Constitution, with them, 
consists in the Test and Corporation 
Acts, which are rendered vain, in 
practice and effect, by the exonera- 
tion of indemnity bills, but which 
they still prize as gratuitous insults 
to the English Protestant Dissenters ; 
and these Universities, the lights of 
the land, now set themselves in ar- 
ray, (we had almost said inrebellion,) 
against the civil constituted authori- 
ties, if they should dare to place the 
Catholics of Ireland on the same 
footing with the sixteen peers, and 
forty-five commoners, in all proba- 
bility belonging to the Kirk of Scot- 
land. Such is the consistency of 
[-piscopacy, in defending the Con- 
stitution, that is, the political power 
of theirown church. And we again, 
therefore assert, that the battle of 
and for the Constitution is fought in 
Ireland ; that, in reality, we have, 
as once was wished, exchanged 
Kings, that we fight for the true 
principles of 1688, aud that the 
English petitioners, including Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, are still under 
the banners of James, and model 
their religion from the Popedom of 
an Innocent ora Boniface. 

In the midst of much political and 
much religious intolerance, we must, 
onthe whole, console ourselves with 
reflecting, throughout the whole his- 
tory of the British constitution, whe- 
ther by the interposition of Provi- 
dence, or the interposition of the 
people, memorable events have, from 
time to time, occurred, which, either 
immediately or eventually, have con- 
tributed to the rerorm of that con- 
stitution when abused, or to its re- 
generation ‘when apparently in a 
state of dissolution. We hail such 
new eras in our Constitutional his- 
tory, whether they take their origin 
in the extremities, or in the centre 
of the Empire: whether the better 
halfof the cgnstitution be enjoyed 
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by colonists, or the whole of that 
constitution .be extended to our Ca- 
tholic countrymen. The British con- 
stitntion may speedily be victorious in 
Ireland, as it was across the Atlan- 
tic ; and, in our corner, we comfort 
ourselves with the thought, that not- 
withstanding the clouds of temporary 
circumstances, political, financial, 
military and ecclesiastical, which 
are continually passing along, and 
seem to shut out completely all pros- 
pect of reronm, yet there is an un- 
der-current of public opinion begin- 
ning, though slowly, to set in, which, 
in its increase, will rapidly sweep 
off those clouds of the season, and 
give us a purer air, and a clearer 
sky. 

‘Whatever may be said of the pre- 
cious metals, Man himself, under all 


the unfavourable circumstances of 


the times, bas not, we think, de- 
preciated in value: but rather, on 
‘he whole, is in’ higher estimation, 
more self-respected, and therefore 
more respected by the powers of the 
state. Public opinion, that virtual 
representation of the people in Par- 
liament, has, we are inclined to 
think, and, even from the calami- 
ties of the times, will continue to 
have more and more virive in it, 
"The subjects in constant debate, par- 
ticularly the Catholie question, have 
a progressive tendency to inform, to 
enlarge, to liberalze the general 
mind. In the wrestle of the good 
and evil genius, we know which will 
at length prevail; and although 
Anteus, at every fall, seems to ree 
vain new strength from his mother 
earth, Hercules will at last take this 
olfspring of bigotry and intolerance 
in his arms, and strangle the demon, 
hetween earth and heaven. A free 
press we consider to be this Her- 
ecules, THE GREAT EBMANCIPATOR of 
nations, and which will at last 
triumph over the Antwus of servili- 
ty, venality and corruption, 
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It is, we confess it, (to descend to 
our little selves,) an exhilarating hope 
of this ature which SIves Us spirits 
to persevere in this, our fleetin 
riodical production, degraded ag jx 
is by the ponderous quarto, and eve, 
the spruce duodecimo, to the lowest 
shelf of literature, and disrepatable 
in its very name. Yet would we 
rather exalt a “ Magazine,” thay 
distort and depreciate, even as the 
great Hume has done, the trath of 
- History,” and the honour of 
triot character. We neither sek 
for money, tor for fame. Our only 
object is to uphold those sentiments 
of political and religions liberty, 
which were long cultivated with ar 
dour in this part of Ireland, which 
we still think congenial to the feel 
ings of this town and neighbourhood, 
ail which, we must, although un- 
willingly, yet in obedience to trath, 
declare, for a series of years past, 
have been stifled, in the diurnal pub 
lications of this place, publivation 
that have always been the sallewad 
versaries of a reform in the represen- 
tation of the people, and, but of 
late, have tardily, and ungraciously 
acquiesced im the hard necessity of 
Cutholic envancipationo. 

In the petitions for peace,* hegm 
ning to spread throughout England; 
(see the Documents, for an eminent 
example in the town of Nottingham) 
we bail the return of the common 
sense of the community, of natural 
feelings regaining their influence m 

" aameentiiiinn 

* It is a subject of regret that the peti- 
tioners for peace in the midland counties 
of England, have solely confined them: 
selves to asking for peace, and refused t0 
comply with the recommendation of Mx 
jor Cartwright, to solicit reform. 7! 
profess to be acttated only rh religious 
considerations, and object to blend them 
with politics, but are not politics, and ¢ 
pecially that part which leads to ary ' 
most important branch of morals, 
not morals form the most ¢s 
religion ? 
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place of motives undefined, and 
Quixotic spe culations, all pmarane 
igto personal passions, or ibe emolu- 
ment of particular classes of men, 
atthe expense, in all senses, of the 
common-weal. The factions in Par- 
liament have oo real feeling for the 
sufferings of the community, while 
these suflerings are kept to itself : 
but if itdoes not really /ove to suffer, 
and to sufler on, its general voice 
would be listened to, even by those 
factions, or at least give a tone ol 
authority to those respected indivi- 
duals, whose party is circumscribed 
to their own persons, but who do 
not forget when they get Into the 
Parliament-House, that there is a 
le out of doors. 
That people is now to be soothed 
and fascinated by the allurements of 
Kast-Indian speculation; and the 
manufacturing interests are to be 
comforied with the hope, that, in 
the course of some years, there will 
he a most profitable national, in- 
stead of a company trade to an In- 
dian population, provided the habits, 
and manners, and wants of that im- 
mense population should, in the 
mean time, change, so as to make 
the woollens, of York-hire, or the 
hardware of Sheffield and Birming- 
bam, necessaries of life, in the re- 
gions Of Hindostan. Like the thirsty 
herdsman ia the Eastern tale, who 
desired the genius to let the river 
Ganges flow through his parched 
grounds, our cullible public despises 
the moderate petition of his more 
prudent companion, for that con- 
Yant rivulet “ which in summer ne- 
ver dries up, and in winter never 
overflows.” Peace is the good ge- 
nius, Who can supply ts with this 
rivulet, in a revival of the customary 
condeXion With the continent next 
Ws in situation, and assimilated to us 
ints different wants ; buiin all this 
dour that runs from town to town 
i present against the abuse and ja- 
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justice of monopoly, we are sorry 
that they ali appear so sensible to 
the injury done to the rights of coms 
merce, yet there is not the same in- 
dignation felt against a monapoly 
still mure injurious to national inté- 
rest, the monopoly ‘of the prime 
rights of the British constitution 
The corporation exclusions of Pro 
testant ascendancy, in relation te 
the great mass of the people within 
this country, stand in the same ree 
lation asthe East Indiana Company 
to the general interests of trade, and 
should be met with the same genes 
ral reprobation. The constitdtion 
has no charter, except it be Magna 
Charta, and sheuld be thrown open, 
in its fullest extent, to every sub- 
ject of the Empire. But adversity 
is a powerful reformer; and the 
same exigencies of the times, which 
bave impelled administration to lay 
open the India trade for the benefit 
of the distressed masafacturers, will 
oblige them, in a short time, to 
throw open the constitution to the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

We should then felicitate our 
country upon a prospect of pace, 
with its concomitant blessings, if we 
could suppose that ministry would 
take advantage of circumstances so 
favourable to honourable negocia- 
tion, We donot mean by dispatch- 
ing a Lord Walpole post-haste from 
Petersburgh to Vienna, as if by the 
crack of his whip he could break the. 
family compact between Austria and 
France : but by an open, and ex- 
plicit proffer of acgociation on an 
honovrable basis, at a period whea 
active hustilities must be suspended, 
and when Bonaparte has suffered a 
reverse of furtuwe abroad, while his 
aliswers evidently betray a diminish- 
ed confidence 1 the security of bis 
internal government... It seems clear, 
from his reprobauen of “ ideal sys. 
stems,” and « search after first 
causes,” and contempt of ithe go- 
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vereignty of the people,* and his 
appeal to history alone, (that regis- 
ter of the crimes and follies of man- 
kind,) as the prescribed boundary 
of all modes of legislation, that this 
despot dreads a revival of republican 
sentiments, which he is able to keep 
down while present, but which in 
his absence is always ready to raise 
its standard, The Russian cam- 
paign has probably spread a dis- 
taste and sickening, with respect to 
this continual war, through all the 
first families of France, and we think 
the whole tenor and tone of Napo- 
leon’s communications, to be such 
as ought to induce (if any thing can 
induce,) such a ministry as ours to 
improve the present opportunity of 
accommodation, which never again, 
no never, is likely to return ! 
Expect not a proposition for peace 
from Bonaparte, during his hamilia- 
tion. ‘That is our season for a pro- 
posal, acceptable by its justice, and 
magnanimous in its moderation. 





- oe 


——_-—- 





* Bonaparte in his late answers to his 
dependant authorities, discovers as much 
techiness and dislike to the indisputable 
and unalienable rights of man, as even the 
apostate and pensioned Edmund Burke 
himself, Pitt called Bonaparte “ the child 
and champion of Jacobinism.” He may 
be justly termed “ the child and champion 
of Despotism.” For so all whoare im- 
bued withthe pure principles of liberty, 
unalloyed with mistaken prejudices, must 
consider him: 


+ The basis of peace proposed by Na- 
poleon, defore the Russian campaign, was, 
“ the integrity of Spain, France renounc- 
ing all idea of extending ber dominion 
beyond the Pyrenees; the present dynasty 
to be declared independent, and Spain to 
be governed bya national constitution of 
her Cortes. Independence and integrity 
of Portugal under the House of Braganza, 
Naples remaining under its present moe 
narch, and Sicily guaranteed to its present 
family. Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, to be 
evacuated by the English and French land 
apd naval forces; and with respect to 
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The general basis of agreement th, 
might prove permanent, would seem, 
to be a joint understanding, and a 
fair compromise between © mari. 
time rights,” “ continental system,” 
and “the claims of the neutral to 
freedom of trade ;” but if a com. 
plete revision and settlement of the 
law of nations in these im 
particulars be at present impracti. 
cable, (though why this law of jp. 
dependent communities should not 
admit of revision, on the occurrence 
of novel cases, as well as any other 
setof laws, it is not easy to sa ) 
still it should be remembered the 
peace itself would give at least a 
temporary solution of almost all the 
questions in dispute, and that after 
the discussion has. cost the present 
generation so much treasure and % 
much blood, it would be well to 
suspend both arguments and arms 
for a time, and leave the final deci- 
sion to posterity. 

Never let it be supposed that the 
retreat of Bonaparte is equivalent 
to total discomfiture; and, on that 
supposition, entertain hopes of a 
forth-coming conquest of France, 
or be deluded into desperate in 
trigues for the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons. It appears almost cer- 
tain that his armies will be able, by 
continual reinforcement from France 
and the subservient states, to main- 
tain their station in Prussian Poland, 
and perhaps to accomplish the cap 
ture of Riga dering the wiuter, 
which would open the way-to Pe- 
tersburgh in the commencement of 
the nextcampaign. And so farfrom 
gaining an ally in Austria, (however 
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other objects of discussion, each power @ 
retain that of which the «Gan 
deprive it by war.” A pro 

save atau deemed both moderate and 
magnanimous, and which, wader press 
circumstances, might no doubt mace 
the grounds of stable conciliauon, 
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we might perbaps a mediator,) se- 
ceral circumstances seem to prove, 
that hostilities will be renewed be- 
ween the Russian Empire and the 
Ontoman Porte, whose leading mi- 
nistry is in the interests of France, 
and who will seize the opportunity 
of regaining their conquered, and 
bumbling their rebellious provinces. 

Two important documents have 

peared in the public prints, the 
one military, the other diplomatic, 
the first a circular-letter from Lord 
Wellington to the commanding-ofti- 
cers of battalions, on the state of the 
army in the Peninsula, and the lat- 
er adeclaration from Lord Castle- 

h, in answer to the Americans 
who have published the correspon- 
dence between the two nations. 

With respect to Lord Wellington’s 
uldress, (which disagreeably reminds 
wof Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s judg- 
ment of the army in Ireland,) while 
we lament its necessity, some sure 
prise must be excited by the evi- 
dence of such authority, that after 
© many campaigns, and so long an 
experience of active military service, 
w great a laxity of discipline could 
exist, particularly at those times, 
that must be supposed vot seldom to 
occur in the contingencies of war- 
fre, and which occurrences ought 
to be anticipated in the foresight of 
theablest and the most fortunate gi ne- 
nl, Such a relaxation of discipline, 
“greater in degree than of any army 
with which he had ever served, or of 
which he had ever read,” would 
em to implicate, in no slight de- 
gree, the character of the command. 
*, a being more or less the effect 
a Previous imperfect organization, 
and want of the regular and habitual 
‘pertionment and distribution of 
‘“perintending and subordinate mili- 
tary duties, 

i faattainly, one great purpose 
won th y administration for this 

© continent, namely, to train 
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our insular army, in the apeer 5s 
of war onthe great seale, and the 
rigorous discharge of all the lesser 
duties which smooth the way to vice 
tory in the field, and lesseus to little 
the hazard of retreat, this purpose 
appears hitherto, from unexception- 
able authority, to be far from its ac- 
complishment. The necessity must 
have been great, that, in the dis- 
charge of his great responsibility, 
has made Lord Wellington risque 
his popularity among the officers of 
hisarmy, and led him, in his accusa- 
tion of their “ habitual inattention,” 
to perform one of the severest duties 
which a general-in-chief can dic 
charge. W hatever may be the dissatis- 
faction produced in the British army, 
by the aforesaid letter, by the haras- 
sing marches, the sickness affecting so 
great a number of the troops, and the 
other distressing circumstances na- 
turally accompanying this retreat to 
the Portuguese frontiers, it certainly 
appears, that still greater misunder- 
Standing exists between the Generalis- 
sinoof the native forces, and the civil 
authorities at Cadiz ; Lord Wellington 
having gone to that city to obtaina 
definitive answer to several important 
questions on which the future co- 
operation of this country is to de- 
pend, and among other ngatters, to 
insist, that a competent portion of 
Spaniards shall perform duty under 
British officers, and be brigaded with 
British regiments. 

Indeed, when we take into con- 
sideration the number of arduous 
aud complicated duties, which, at 
this period, press upon this “ great 
Lord,” as he is called upon the con- 
tinent, or, “ great Captain,” as we 
should rather choose to call him, 
allthe circumstances of his retreat 
in the neighbourhood of three well 
disciplined armies, under the com- 
mand of able and vigilant generals ; 
his own army in the state which he 
himself has described; many of his 
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officers moving to and frd from the 
Peninsula to home, for health, or 
even for the purpose of a Parliamen- 
tary election! the inadequacy of his 
means; the precariousness of his pe- 
cuniary supplies; for seven mouths 
his army without pay; the number 
of his sick; the murmurs that begin 
to circulate; the inaction and ob- 
stinate impracticability of his allies ; 
and the little confideuce he can place 
in the Cabinet with which he cor- 
responds, it would not indeed ap- 
pear surprising, if he should throw 
up the command, notwithstanding 
all the conciliating retainers held out 


to him of high titles, great rewards, . 


and abundance of ministerial com- 
pliment, did not difficulties them. 
selves invigorate an heroic mind, 
while the hopelessness he must at 
this time feel of ultimate success, ren- 
ders his perseverance doubly meri- 
torious. The French force in Spain 
is stated to amount to 270,000 men, 
and so far from evacuating that 
country, 30,000 troops are destined 
to make them up to the complimeat 
of 800,000, Lrxd Wellington’s ar- 
my most certainly underwent great 
hardships and privations during - its 
retreat, and the excesses and out. 
rages committed by the soldiery, 
the consequence in part of great ar- 
rears in pay, as well asof the inat- 
tention of officers,and want of suffici- 
ent authority, will account for the 
indisposition on the part of the Spa- 
n sh people to hail us as their friends, 
or to consider us in the light of de- 
hveners, 

‘tbe declaration against America 
contains an historical detail of the 
doctrine and practice of “ retalia- 
tion,” and motwithstanding the sub- 
ordinate topics which, io the skill of 
diplomacy, are placed asa screen 
before the actuating motive of hos- 
tility, we think & cannot wholly 
conceal a coaunercial jealousy at 
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first conceived against the SUCCES of 
neutral trade, rising at length into g 
fear of commercial rivalry, with the 
maritime means of supporting it, and 
protecting it by a secondary 
in short, a serious apprehension of 
mariners, a8 well as manufactures 
seeking a new market, and of Ai. 
rica becoming a trans-Atlantic Hy. 
land. The impressment of seames 
even from trading vessels, with the 
difficulties hitherto found — jngy. 
mountable, of ascertaining imme 
diately the country to which they 
belong, this is the real subject of 
dispute, intimately connected ag x 
is with the very sinews of maritime 
ower; and dreadful issue is joined, 
in the declaration on the one p 

that “allegiance (in all its feud 
latitude,) began witb birth, and can 
only terminate with existence ;” and 
that act of Congress which natun- 
lizes and nationalizes all residents 
within the United States, from the 
first day of June, 1812, and 
tives certificates of citizenship s 
valid out of their own territory w 
within jt. British seamen thug ne- 
turalized in ope country, will be 
treated as traitors by the other; ani 
in this new retaliation the war mus 
become not merely a civil, bata 
savage war. It is already said, thet 
six of the crew of the Sarah Anp,of 
Baltimore, had been sent on boad 
the Sappho, in irons, to be tried for 
their lives as British subsert tt 
though five of them were by ¢ 

American Captain declared natn 
American citizens, the sixth only 
being an Irishman resident ip Ame 
rica since the year 1793,) ang @ 
consequence, twelve met, inclu ng 4 
midshipman, of the British pr 
ers on board the prison-ship, 
been put into close confinem ts 
hostages to be hereafter dealt! 


as circumstances may eee Bt 
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cessary.* Retaliation of this nature 
cannot long subsist, even in war. 
It bas its natural and necessary Limit 
fa looking back through the series 
of matual provocations, we may ob- 
verve that the Orders in Coancil 
have, in fact, been the means of 
forcing into prematare discussion the 
whole system of international rela- 
tions, and the consequence must have 
beeu, (even although war had hot 
iptervened, which places the whole 
subject oa a new ground,) that the 
repeal of these Orders could only 
have stood foremost in the list of dit- 
ferences to be adjusted, a proimis- 
ing pledge indeed of final accom- 
modation, It will be found very 
dificult to define a time when the 
repeal of these Orders was Ccontem- 
plated without any reference to the 
system of paper blockade, and the 
impressment of American seamen. 
lo the words of Mr. Madison, the 
terms required were, “ that the Ore 
ders in Council should be repealed, 
as they aflected the United States, 
without a revival of the blockades 
violating acknowledged rules ; that 
there should be an immediate dis- 
charge of American seamen from 
British ships, and a stop to impress- 
ments from American ships ; a mu- 
lwalexclusion of the seamen of each 
bation to be stipulated, and that the 
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_* Onthe 9th of December the. follow- 
ing preamble and resolution was submitted 
the House of Representatives, (Phila- 
ddphia:) “Whereas, it is represented 
tut Great Britain has seized sundry per- 
‘ons fighting under the American flag, lay- 
ing claims to them alike incompatible with 
juice and the right of the United States, 
re independent nation : Resolved, that 
re t be requested to lay before 
mg the information he has received 
subject, and the measurestaken to 
-# am evil which violates the rights 


tnd interests, and outra i 
. ges the feelings of 
4 ree and independent people.” Ms 
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73 
armistice should be improved into 
a.definitive and comprehensive adjust- 
ment of depend ug controversies” Mr. 
Brovgham’s prediction* of an ami- 
cable settlement with America, mere- 
ly on the simple repeal of the Orders 
in Council, happened to be nearly, 
if not altogether cotemporary wiih 
the American declaration of war. 
The belligerent took place of the 
neutral ; America by this meaos 
stands on a higher ground for nego- 
ciation ; but although such an event 
had not occurred to bafile the pre- 
diction, we should have still thought 
Mr. Brougham was too sangu/ne, or 
sanguioary, particularly in his ad. 
ditional declaration, that if America 
were not satisfied with such repeal, 
he would join the ministry in the 
necessity of making war. We can- 
not help thinking that instead of 
taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject in dispute as a publi- 
cist, he considered it merely as an 
English partizan, and played off the 
fortune-teller on this occasion, en- 
couraged no doubt by the political 
Brodism of the British pation, which 
is called the most thinking, but is 
really the most cullible people on 
the face of this globe. Of the va- 
rious merits of this gentleman we 
have no doubt. He cannot be an 
inconsiderable man whu.is the poli- 
tical and personal friend of William 
Roscoe. We admire him as an au. 
thor, and an advocate, although we 
could have wished that more of his 
extempore energies had been excited, 
on a late occasion, in defending the 
bar against the beach, and in repet- 
livog, with the promptitade of an 
Erskine, or a Curran, the most inde- 
corous insinuation that he (the ad- 
vocate,) had been inoculated with 
the principles of bis client, which 
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* See the very sensible Letter in the 
Magazine of last month, subscribed “ BP.” 
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were declared by the same authority 
to tie false, seditious and libellous, 
making use of the term inoculated, 
we suppose, from a confused recol- 
lection, that this operation was first 
practiced upon criminals. 


Mr. Madison, it is expected, has 
been re-elected President of the 
United States. The opposition in 
favour of Clinton was compose 
ed of a curious coalition of those 
extremes in political principle, the 
weak federalists being strengthened 
by the most violent democrates, who 
considered Madison as not haying 
sufficient energy for the war. And 
Clinton, though a democrate of the 
vehement kind, was espoused by 
the federalists, in opposition to Ma- 
dison. 


The Americans have begun the 
war with better fortune at sea than 
op land; but good fortune is in 
reality only a term in vulgar use 
for good conduct. While, in a 
great degree, they possessed the 
materials of a marine, from the ge- 
neral use of navigation, joined to a 
strong spirit of distant trading ad- 
venture, and the habits of strict obe- 
dience, necessary on board vessels 
of every description, the perfect or- 
ganization of a /ayd army, in all its 
complication, will require, after a 
long enjoyment of peace, a very 
considerable time, and often an ex- 
perience of many mischances, as 
they are called, before the military 
character becomes engrafted on the 
freedom of the civil government. 
Europe, alas! is verging fast to the 
discipline of a camp ; and America, 
in ber own defence, will find it ne- 
cessary to follow the example. She 
ronst cast a veil over the face of her 
free constitution ; and while she 
calls forth, at the stamp of her foot, 
100,000 militia, she must adopt that 
martial code, and practise that oc- 
casional severity, which will create 
an efficient army, and competent 


commanders. Her land forces wilj 
probably be better calculated for the 
defence of her own territories, than 
the invasion of others, in which the 
best discipline is required in soldiers, 
and the best understanding amon 
principal officers. Her small but 
active navy, with her numerous pris 
vateers, will make the sea continue 
to be het fortunate element, assisted 
asshe has been by the dilatoriness 
of the Britigh admiralty, and the 
difficulty which must, at all times, 
occur, of making any eflectual, of 
permanent blockade of her chief 
cities and towns, most of them ont 
of the reach of our navy, and the 
rest placed, like New-York, ina 
state of formidable defence. 
Corruption makes its steady pro 
gress through all ranks of the com. 
munity, Nothing is too bigh for its 
insatiate grasp, and nothing too low 
on whieh it will not seize. In the 
higher departments, sinecures, pla 
ces, and pensions, supply the de 
mands of inordinate ambition. There 
are smaller places to gratify the 
cravings of petty avarice in the lower 
walks of life. Thus the cause of 
peaceable reform becomes almost 
hopeless, when such a numerous 
host of dependants of every descrip 
tion and rank, are retained by 
vernment, to be paid out of | 
money of the Peorxe to fight agains 
the interests of the Pxorze. The 
town of Lisburn had formerly been 
the residence of a number of French 
Hugonots, who left their country a 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and settling there, had been it 
mental in establishing the linen a 
nufacture in this country. tho 
days, a French Church was built i 
that town, and a minister bad a 
lary of €.40 per annum paid by 
overnment. The old congreg# 
a off, and their descendants # 
tended the seryice of the Chareh of 
England. For many years 0 © 
yice was performed, and the ch 
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has long since been appropriated to 
other purposes, and is now a court- 
house. The late possessor of the 
income, himself an immediate des- 
cendant of a Hugonot family, died 
lately, full of years, having sustained 
through life a character of the high- 
est respectability and amiability. 
Noone begrudged to him the emola- 
ments of his former services. But a 
soccessor is now appointed, without 
any claims, but merely to gratify 
avarice, and increase the patronage 
of government. Thus when the pub- 
lic money is squandered, surely the 
public voice should be raised against 
such misapplications. Be ours the 
task to expose abuses, whether in 
the higher or lower departments ; for 
this is the duty of a good citizen, and 
a vigilant centinel of the public wel- 
fare, notwithstanding the senseless 
defence set up by the little and great 
sharers of the public spoil, and 
which the people too thoughtleasly 
admit as a justification, that the 
share of each is .only a trifle out of 
the public stock ; whereas, the man 
who accepts either thousands, or 
only £.40 per annum, without per- 
ing a service should be branded 
in public estimation as a partaker in 
the wrong on thie people, and his 
name held up to merited reproach, 
The aim in‘ thus speaking out 
plainly, and calling things by their 
proper names, is to raise a sense of 
disapprobation, against all who in 
any shape mate, of the public 
money, without rendering an equi- 
valent service. If this merited re- 
probation became general, 2 sense of 
tame might be raised in the breasts 
even of the delinquents ; and if the 
people loudly proclaimed, in strong 
terms, their sentiments, once more 
nesty again might come into fa- 
thion. But there is room to fear, . 
reform will be so long delayed, 
“at peaceable means of -accomplish- 
mg it will be ineffectual. 
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A systematic plan exists, to make 
honesty and a high sense of true 
hovour unfashionable. . Contrasted 
with the sycophants of power, whe 
are well inclined to worship the dis. 
pensers of places and patronage, 
whoever they may happen to be,* 
let us view a Protestant clergyman, 
if he venture to express his senti- 
ments in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation. The whole train of self. 
named loyalists are loose on him. 
His clerical brother steadily looking 
for preferment, and afraid to give 
way to the smallest movement of 
the heart, lest he should be betrayed 
into an expression of honesty, which 
might mar the object of his daily and 
nightly prayers, exclaims, “ He 
ought to keep quiet, such is not the 
road to preferment.” The ’squire 
reiterates the sentiment with a sar- 
castic attempt to put patriotism out 
* The disposition to praise indiscrimi- 
nately, and with sycophantic airs, is well 
caricatured, in a book lately published in 
London, called “ Rejected Addresses; or, 
the New Theatrum Poetarum;” in which 
the principal poets of the day are made to 
on in review, on the supposition of their 
ing candidates for writing the address 
on the opening the new theatre in Drury 
Lane. The pensioned poet, W.°T. Fitzger- 
ald, so well known for his songs on public 
occasions, has his style and manner thus 
imitated. 
“ Hail, glorious edifice ! stupendous work ! 
God bless the Regent, andthe Duke of 








York ! 
Bless every man possessed of aught to gives 
Long _— Long Tilney Wellesley Long 
Pole live ; 
God bless the army, bless their coats of 
scarlet, 
God bless the navy, bless the Princess 
Charlotte ; 
God bless the gente, though worsted Gal- 
lia scoff, a 
God bless their pigtails, though they’re now 
cut off ; 
And, oh! in Downing-street should Old 
Nick revel 
England’s prime minister, then bless the 
Devil |” 
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of countenance, and rednece all vir- 
tuous sentiment to a level with sel- 
fish apathy. Such are the manners 
of the times, so higbly uatavourable 
to the slightest display of energy of 
character, Shall the friends of vir- 
tue in sucha crisis be silent? No! 
they are called upon in these circum- 
stances for greater decision, and 
more strongly marked energy. Shall 
folly or vice throw her bolts, and 
“virtue have no tongue” to proclaim 
the shame? ‘The fact is, that our 
landed and commercial aristocracy, 
and a numerous class. latterly very 
common, hali-merchant, or half- 
tradesman, and hail-’squire, joined by 
most of the clergy ot the establish- 
ment and of the demi-establishment, 
partaking of the sweets of the Re- 
gium Donum, bave formed a con- 
federacy, not however publicly a- 
vowed, to stifle the voice of patriot- 
ism, and keep down public spirit. 
‘The people are called up to think 
for themselves, and refuse any lon- 
ger to be swayed by the enervating 
example of the higher classes, many 
of whoin are apostates from the cause 
of liberty, which, when it was the 
fashion of the day, they appeared to 
support. ; 

The efforts to prevent complete 
emancipation to the Catholics, on 
the broad principle of universal re- 
ligious liberty, unaccompanied with 
degrading, and insidious conditions, 
cratuly designed to defeat the mea- 
sure, are unremittingly pursued, but in 
various degrees, according to the 
strenyth of the faction in different 
places. In the counties of Antrim 
and Down, no public meetings have 
been beld, but petitions are circulat- 
ed through the several districts, and 
signatures are privately obtained. 
The Anti Cathohe party fear to try 
their strength openly at County 
mectings, lest from the remaining 
spirit of the country, they should 
experience a deseat. Jn Fermanagh. 
resolutions hostile to Catholic claims; 
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were carried at the meeting, and the 
Sheriff signed them officially; buting 
few days afterwards, he attended a 
meeting of the Catholics, and eXpress. 
ed his personal disapprobation of the 
proceedings ofthe Protestant meeting, 
In Limerick, the Catholics conceiy. 
ing the Sheriff had not power in con. 
vening his bailiwick, to exelude 
them, attended, and joined by a 
large number of Protestants, carried 
the question of adjournment, sine 
die. The defeated party retired, 
and passed their resolutions, but the 
Sheriff, with great propriety, de. 
clined to preside at their separate 
meeting. In Meath, a full meeting 
of Protestants was held, when much 
discussion took place, and some men 
of high respectability expressed 
strong disapprobation of the pro 
ceedings. Much interruption was 
given to some of the speakers by a 
party of clerical intolerants, headed 
by John Pollock, a mae weil known 
in thiscountry. John Pratt Winter, 
in a speech replete with much sound 
sense, defended the Catholics from 
the aspersions attempted to be 
thrown on them, and proved, that 
the present opposition, though af- 
fecting moderation, was intended 
by the principal actors in the scene, 
to defeat the question of concession 
altogether, under the hypocritical 
mask of asking for securities, He 
likewise censured some proceedingt 
of the Catholics, which, with the 
view of procuring their people to 
vote only for such members of Par 
liament, as would pledge themselves 
to support their claims, might i 
some degree trench on the perso 

right of every man to judge for bim- 
self in giving his vote. We may 
confess, that some of us bad similar 
fears at the time, and were far from 
wishing to see the dominion of 4 
party substituted for the corrupt ™ 
fluence of a landlord in elections 
Elections, ta be really pure, should, 
‘both in theory aud practice, be fi 
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from all extrinsic influence. Ballot 
would probably most effectually pre- 
sent some of the present evils, and 
should be an essential constituent in 
any plan of Parliamentary reform. 

T> this cause, we are ardently, 
and perhaps enthusiastically attach- 
ed, for we are not ashamed of being 
branded as honest enthusiasts in a good 
cause. The postponement of Catho- 
lic emancipation, is not in some re- 
spects an objectof regret. Soonergr 
later this question of justice and 
sound policy must be carried, but 
if the boon came from men at pre- 
sent in power, it might operate as a 
bribe on the judgment of some of 
the Catholic body, and cause them, 
by being blinded to the defects of 
the system, to become the unquali- 
fied supporters of things as they are 
in other respects, and opposers of 
reform. Now they may fairly see 
who are their friends. ‘The present 
crisis affords a good rule for judging. 
Catholics may see their best inte- 
rests are inseparably connected with 
thereformers. The high Anti-Jaco- 
bin party, whatever disguises they 
may assume, or however plausible 
may be their show of friendship, are 
strongly and radically opposed to 
them and their claims, Parliamen- 
tary reform must be the forerunner, 
as it can only be the effective cause of 
Catholic emancipation. 

la the present times we are over- 
run with a species of misnamed loy- 
alty, which in a blind adherence to 
the constitution, overlooks its de- 
fects, and discovers attachment to it 
only by an anxious desire to partici- 
pate in the emoluments arising from 
Us abuses and corruption. This loy- 
aity has its immediate reward, and 
it the advocates of it flatter them 
elves they are serving their coun- 
"yy they surely do not serve ‘it 

hougit. They have no claim to 
the virtue of disinterestedness. There 
io is a tax system of morality by 
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no means unfrequent. Its profes. 
sors are zealous in an attachment to 
externals. They are clamorous in 
favour of the reputed orthodoxy of 
the sect to which they happen to 
belong, and against others, who do 
not follow with them, they give way 
to an intolerant and fierce bigotry. 
To fall behind their belief, or to ex- 
ceed it, is in their view equally a 
crime, But their disapprobation of 
vice is nicely balanced by a consi- 
deration of the rank or supposed con- 
sequence of the offender, There is 
something in rank and title, which 
dazzles these pseudo religionists; and 
hence there is much room to call in 
question their sincerity. Like the 
society for the suppression of vice 
in London, they are rigorous against 
venal transgressions of the poor, 
whom they unrelentingly fine, for 
purchasing victuals, or travelling 
with loaded carts on a Sunday, while 
the equipages of the rich are ob- 
jects which they permit to pass heed- 
lessly along, unmolested, although 
in the view of reason the acts of the 
one are less a violation of the sup- 
posed sanctity of the day than the 
other. So these men of accommo- 
dating morals pass over, with much 
allowance, and even with seeming ap- 
probation, the vices of men in. tie 
first offices of government, and loud- 
ly proclaim the value of the consti- 
tution, as so impurely and corruptly 
administered, and reserve all their 
dislike for those, who honestly ex- 
pose abuses, wherever they appear. 
Thus may men be known, and it is 
a safe rule to distrust all those, who, 
however zealous they may be in re- 
probating vice’ in the abstract, are 
yet very tender in exposing the 
errors of those, who, from their sue 
perior station, are peculiarly objects 
to be held up to blame, if by their 
conduct they deserve it. We could 
have gained more popularity if we 
had consented to go with the cur- 
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rent: but honour forbade, and we 
rejoice in the choice we have made. 
Consistent with this plan of ex- 
pressing our thoughts, whether in 
matters relating to our domestic situ- 
ation, or our policy as to foreign 
relations, we tell our opinions can- 
didly, how much soever they may 
differ from the fashionable senti- 
ments of the day; and thus, con- 
trary to common opinions, observa-> 
tions are hazarded, not in unison 
with the views of the multitade. To 
some, notwithstanding present exul- 
tation, there appears little consola- 
tery in the situation of affairs, either 
in the Peninsula, or the North of 
Europe. Bonaparte wielding the 
powers of a mighty empire, may 
yet retrieve the mishaps of the last 
campaign. His war of unprincipled 
aggression may yet be successful, 
and his mad career of ambition may 
not be so near a close, as the san- 
guine fondly anticipate. But just- 
ly condemned, as he stands, in the 
view of the haters of despotism, and 
the lovers of freedom, his enemies 
are not much better, The auto- 
crate of all the Russias, is not more 
merciful, and certainly not so much 
enlightened. The redoubtable ally 
of Russian superstition, Saint Ser- 
gius, the tutelar saint of Moscow, 
may not be able to repel the mighty 
hordes of French marauders. Com- 
mon sense revolts at such debasing 
superstition, and sickens under the 
idea of the degradation of the human 
intellect, and it requires a steady 
head, and a sound judgment, not to 
fly from the one extrenie, to bo 
for some amelioration of intellect, 
even from the coming into contact 
with a French invader. Yet as itis 
not right to do or wish evil, that 
good may come from it, let the 
thought be dismissed, and let us 
rather hope that time, and increas- 
ing light, may yet better the con- 
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dition of the barbarous, yneiyii; 
Russian Boor, and his aia 
enlightened masters. The wild 
scheme of revolutioning Prussia, 
uader British and Russian inter. 
ference, arising from the capitula. 
tion of the Prussian General D’y 
may be hoped to be only the dream 
of London editors, and not the 
scheme of British statesmen, alt 
noted both for the rashness and 
weakness of their councils. Le 
this speculation terminate as it 
may, in the mean time, the 
French, excepting on the mar 
in of the Baltic, between the 
ragel and the Vistula, have retreat. 
ed westerly, leaving open to the in 
cursions of the Russians a large por. 
tion of the territorties of 
and the defection of 20,000 men, 
under the Prussian generals, has 
opened the way from Wilna and 
from Tilsit, abandoned by the 
French, even to Koningsberg, where 
General Hope is sent on a mission 
from this country, to concert farther 
measures with the Prussian (what 
shall we call them) Seceders, Bo 
naparte still boasts of having 200,000 
men in his army in the North, and 
has called forth 350,000 more in 
France, if they come when he does 
call for them. Alexander, on his 
part, orders a levy of 300,000; and 
both Emperors prepare to renew 
more dreadful conflict in the spring. 
Thus flows, thus ebbs, the tide of 
men and things. Both Monarchs are 
nowapplying to the ultimate power— 
the people. Napoleon allows the 
municipal corps of Paris to | 
and even to speak, when the bus 
ness is to offer him 500 cavalry, 
their part of 40,000 to be raised 
throughout all France; and Alexa 
der is holding forth freedom and 
happiness, independence and sect 
rity, to the Poles and Lithuanians 
Ah! what good well-wishers to the 
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weal, do these Despots be- 
come, whea their affairs go unto- 


1g A Peninsula, Lord Welling- 
ton has proposed, in the way of de- 
wand, to the Cortes and the Regen- 
cy, that the government of the king- 
dom of Spain should be so far placed 
ie his hands, as to have the nomi- 
tion of all the great officers, both 
civil and military, accountable to 
himself alone; four Captain-Gener- 
als to manage the military arrange- 
meots, and a Governor in each pro- 
vince for the civil concerns of the 
sation. ‘This certainly is a measure 
forthe unity and integrity of the go- 
yernment, corresponding in its na- 
ture to what has taken place in Si- 
cily, but of its effects on the feelings 
and habits of the Spanish people, 
and their constituted authorities, as 
anew revolution, which may seem 
tomake Lord Wellington a Berna- 
dette jn Spain, time will determine. 
ltappears as if it had been the plan 
of Mr. Canning, adopted in the ca- 
binet by Lord Castlereagh, and we 
think it a hazardous one. ) 

We will still indulge an auspi- 
cious hope, that megociation, on 
me moderate basis, will take place 
before the renewal of the campaign. 
lis a precious interval, if its value 
be justly prized, and happily im- 

oved. It isa pause, as if ordered 

Proyidence, a truce of God, for 
tecollecting ourselves, for reining in 
he furious passions, and listening 
to the pressing groans of humanity. 
We still reiterate the call of peace 

» with union and reform at 
home; and notwithstanding all the 
wat-whoops of a large part of our 
civil and ecclesiastical community, 
We think that pusLic OPINION is 
slowly and efficaciously setting in for 
achange of public measures. The 

Nution (gallant vessel !) lies on 

broad side, and sunk in the sand. 
Water begins to collect around 
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her: one rippling wave succeeds to 
angther, and is heard, at length, to 
beat against her sides. Still she lies 
@ prostrate and seemingly immove- 
able mass. The tide increases; 
still, still she lies a log as before: 
another wave succeeds! another ! 
another !~-she rises! !—in one and 
the same instant she rights herself! 
and floats along majestically in her 
proper element, the protectress of 
Liberty, and the glory of the world ! 


* Her flag aloft spreads ruffling to the 


wind, 
And sanguine streamers seem the flood 
to fire.” 
Darpen, 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
i 
GENTLEMEN, 


AS I observe, that in the pages of 
your truly patrioti¢e publication, you 
strongly reprobate all intolerance 
and oppression, I beg leave to sub- 
mit to you, and to the pablic, a case 
of a peculiar and extraordinary kind ; 
a case indeed of unprecedented in- 
justice, supported by the most un- 
exampled malignity. I allude to 
the case of Mr. Adams, with regard 
to his congregation of Clare. ‘The 

ersecution which that gentleman 
Ge suffered on account of his having 
declared himself favourable to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, is deseribed in 
former numbers of your publication ; 
and cannot fail to excite a just in- 
dignation in the breasts of all liberal 
and well-principled men. I am in- 
formed, that this persecution is still 
kept up, and even with an increasing 
zeal. ‘The porches of the meeting- 
house are blocked up; and a mob 
ig always on the alert, to obstruct 
Mr. Adams in any attempts which 
he may think proper to make, for 
recovering the use of the meeting- 
house, iven threats have been 
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thrown out; and every method that 
could be devised, has been emplay- 
ed to disconcert and discourage Mr. 
Adams in his endeavours to recover 
his ministerial usefulness in bis con- 
gation. I have been informed, 
that lately the leaders of the oppo- 
sition actually invited a preacher of 
another sect to ach in the meet- 
ing-house of Clare, but that gen- 
tleman had the prudence and good- 
sense, to decline yielding to such an 
irregular and dishonourable pro- 
sal, 

To all Presbyterians the state of 
this congregation is extremely inte- 
resting. For, regarding it in a pro- 
per light, it will be found to involve 
a general conclusion. The point is 
not merely, whether Mr. Adams 
can be turned out of his pulpit and 
congregation, in opposition to the re- 
monstrances and authority of those 
regularly constituted bodies, to 
whose decisions congregations ought 
to be subject, according to the dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian church, 
but whether every minister of the 
Synod may be deposed at the plea- 
sure of a dominant party in their 
respective congregations; not only 
without, but against. the consent of 
Presbytery and Synod. It is evi- 
dent, that this is a general question, 
in the ultimate decisions of which, 
the vital interests of Presbyterianism 
are immediately concerned. The 
point at issue is, whether the voice 
of a party in any congregation, or 
the decision of Presbytery and Synod 
‘ shail prevail? And when | con- 
template the violent and unjust per- 
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secution set up at Clare, I had mach 
rather abide the decision of Synod 
in such a cause: and would fears 
extremely to see the pillars of tha 
constitution shaken, which has for 
several ages operated with such good 
efiects in the province of Ulster, 
Seeing. now that the party g 
Clare has altogether set at novgh, 
the authority of Presbytery, of Sy. 
nod, and of Synod’s Committee, | 
beg leave to inquire from some of 
your more learned Correspondents, 
if there be any farther remedy, jy 
such a case. Is there any law by 
which the meeting-house of Clare 
can be thrown open to Mr. Adam, 
and by which he may be protected 
in discharging the duties of the 
pulpit. f especially call on Presby. 
terians to investigate this business, 
and inquire how far the law cag 
prevail to counteract the machina. 
tions of a mob, who have set law, 
justice, and common decency at de 
fiance. The sooner a stop can be 
put to their mo-popery career, the 
better. I hope the Synod, at its 


next meeting, will call in the nid of | 


civil law; for the success of the dis 
contents at Clare, would be a most 
dangerous precedent. Inthe mean 
time, I would be glad to see what 
line of procedure might be adopted 
with effect. If any one can point 
out such a line, it will greatly ease 
my mind, and probably the minds 
of many others interested in the re 
sult of this most disgraceful bus 
ness, 
PrespyTer. 


LLL LL LSS se 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 
——- 


JOHN BORNE TOOKE, 


In a new periodical work, which has 
been commenced in Edinburgh, under the 
title of “Scottish Review,” it gives us 


much pleasure to meet with the following 


warm and eloquent testimony to the ment 


of this distinguished individual : : 
Imperfect as is the review which t 
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ste before us have enabled us 
to take of Mr. Tooke’s public con- 
duct, it exhibits a character tn which 
lover of his country, and liter- 
yore, will find many admirable fea- 
ques. Perhaps, in no age or country, 
has any individual raised himself, by the 
mere force of intellect and personal ta- 
lente, without adventitious circumstances, 
to such very eminent distinction. His 
course was not chalked out by any former 
political character : he followed the unde- 
wating path of patriotism, and trusted to 
the light of bis own understanding for 
guidance and direction. He stood erect in 
a declining age; and amid much corrup- 
tion in the government, and much thirst 
of innovation among the people, he ad- 
hered to a system of opposition to admi- 
gistration, without foregoing his integrity, 
or resigning himself to popular delusion. 
His efforts in behalf of that branch of the 
Liberty of the Press, by which the pub- 
le opinion was brought fuily to bear on 
the deliberations of the National Coun- 
ails, alone entiiied him to rank high a- 
mong the patriots of modern times. ‘The 
two Houses of Parliament, if they proper 
ly reflected on the advantages they haVe 
erived from this influence, the blunders, 
and disgraces which it has prevented, «nd 
the comparative rectitude of proceeding 
into which it has guided them, should 
erect a monument to his memory. But 
Fame has taken the debt of gratitude out 
of their hands; and while the select of the 
mation are shedding crocodile tears over 
departed venality, and decreeing scul ptur- 
edhonors to the despvilers of provinces, 
the nation itself has accepted into the trea- 
sure of its best affections the memory of a 
patriot, to whom it is indebted for its 
armest strong-hold against the inroads of 
corruption and oppression, 

“ We have not torgotten, that that not- 
ale moderation, which certain lukewarm 
advocates of popular right are always ready 
Wemploy as an excuse for indoleuce or ne- 
» raised with some vehemence 

1¢ individual whose character is 

r= eg hog Bei we are contident, 
rity pape _man will consider the 
_F Mr. Tooke as blighted, by the 
gna of his conduct, in any one of 

“* public measures in which he was en- 
ig a keep in mind the importance 
steele ite Bcoesteentr of opinion on all 

—oodigaad take lite View See particu- 
gg ont and hopes which animated 
*i NAG. NO. LIV, 
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the breast of Mr. Tooke. Nothing, we 
are verily persuaded, can be more injuri- 
ous to the interests of truth and of tman- 
kind, than the timidity which dissuades 
from the avowal of opinion on subjects 
which concern the general welfare. Lt is 
because few have the hardihood to oppose 
where the sentiments of the higher orders, 
the views of government, or the voice of 
the multitude, are against them, that we 
witness so much haughtiness and tyranny 
in the great, such a spirit of encroach- 
ment in those who rule, and sv ungovern- 
able a phrenzy in the people, when un- 
curbed by virtue, undirected by reason, 
and unrestrained by no considerations of 
prudence, Mr. Tooke was one of those 
power-braving few; and when we hear 4 
man of such characteristic temperance, 
and uprightness of principle, accused of 
wanton severity in his opposition, our con- 
clusion is not, that. his censures were un- 
just, but that the deeds and persons he 
ceasured were of so depraved a character, 
and the chance of amendment.so despe- 
rate, that his reprobation parteok more of 
the vindictiveness of an honest indiguation, 
than of the persuasive calmness which 
arises from a hope of reformation,” 


em 


MORE SYMPTOMS OF NATIONAL PROS- 
PERITY, 

We believe the following will be found 
to be an accurate account of the number 
of Commissions of Bankrupicy, published 
in the London Gazette, during the year 
1812:— 





January, 129 August, 113 
February, 171 September, 68 
March, 162 October, 139 
April, 157 November, 249 
May, “ 155 December, 208 
June, 145 ——- 
July, 113 Total, 1809 
a 


THE SYSTEM OF JOSEPH LANCASTER BE- 
NEFICIALLY ADOPTED IN THE HIGH« 
SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH, 


Mr. Pillans, the present head-master, or 
rector, who succeeded the celebrated Dr. 
Adam, has introduced the practice into 
this school of high excellence, and shown 
the practicability of its adoption into the 
higher classes of learning. He bas made 
several important improvements in the 
mode of conducting education, 

Among the most radical and importapt, 
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however, of all his improvements, may 
be reckoned thai partial adoption of Mr. 
Lancaster's system of teaching by mpni- 
tors, in consequence of which, he is ena- 
bled to do very nearly twenty iomes as much 
id have been done without 


as COuld possi 

some such contrivance. The details of his 
plan could not easily be brought within the 
compass of a short notice, bur the result 


is, that every individua! boy, in a class or 
form of 160, is now called up, and thorough- 
ly examined, at least two or three umes 
every day, instead of being left for two 
or three days to inactive or counterfeited 
attention; and a spirit of industry and 
emulation is diffused through the whole 
body, instead of being confined, as former- 
ly, in a great degree, to the boys near the 
head of tue school, 


A 


The Proprictons will please to allow tre follows 
ing sentiments @ place in the Belfast Mage- 


Zines 


To the Memory of Miss Exvizaseru 
Rainey, youngest daughter of the late 
William Rainey, of Greenville, Esq. ; 
who was called from this vale of tears, to 
the blissful regions of eternal joy, on 
the 28th of December, 1812. Her ceath 
was occasioned by that deceitful, yet 
hope-flattering disease, the cousumption. 
She died at Beechmount, mw her 18th 
year, leaving many ta imitate, but few 
to rival her exalied virtues. 


“ Our life is like the sunbeam of Winter, that 


Pies beteween the showers over the heath of 


Lona. The son of the chace, lifting his head 
upon his hill, beholds the beam, and hatks the day 
ef the sun: 
jor the dun-vobed clouds have drawn their shade 
ever its pu he 1° ——Ossi an, 


he hails it, aias ! as already gone / 


I wave seen the untimely rose blighted 
bythe gelid breath ef wide-wasting Win- 
ter. With pity I have often witnessed the 
snow-vciled lily coutending with the in- 
clement storm, and weakly supperting the 
unequal conflict. . [ have seen it vanquish- 
ed, broken from its tender stalk, with its 
foliage wuhered, its virgin beauty faded, 
its. velvet leaves shrivelled up, and its 
gracciuime:s for ever gone! And, alas! 
i have ocem the loveiy bu.nan flower, biast- 
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ed and withered in the morning of bloom 
and beauty, like the untimely rose, and 
tender storm-beaten lily. Miss Exrzanerg 
Rainey was the fascinating, innocent 

- - idolizing mother, and the delight of 
all her acquaintance. ‘lo her 

was the sien of earthly hajelesti ~ 
magnet which attracted all her maternal 
affections. It was impossible, that any per. 
son could sce the sweet paragon of m 

anc not admire her ; and that heart must 
have been callous to feeling that could pot 
be smitten with the insinuating navieté of 
her winning manners and pleasing addres, 
She was captivating without art ; beautiful, 
without being assuming, and accomplished 
without affectation; she was the lady in 
dignity of person, yet seemingly possessed 
of the engaging simplicity of the ruralmaid; 
To be brief, Miss Rainey was a composition 
of all the powerful attractions and amiable 
qualities of her sex ; for’ she was wanting 
innone that corresponded with her years 
Beauty and virtue were happily blended 
in her, and their attractive graces shone 
through her mind and person with divine 
radiance and celestial lustre; you who 
have seen her, and have had the pleasure 
of knowing her, will believe and jastify 
the assertion, that she was one of the st 
raphic spirits clothed with humanity, 
those angels in mortal bodies, that surpass 
the painter’s'graphic art, and setthe poet's 
descriptive knowledge at defiance. 


They who have had the felicity of her 
endearing acquaintance, must now have 
the poignancy of grief for her premature 
death, 


Sweet immortal, farewell! Thou art 
gone to thine own country; thou wast only 
a visitant here; an ethereal sojourper @ 
the vale of tears, theu wast tou viriuoas 
to know pollution, too inyocent and tov 
angelic to reside Jong in-an earthly he 
bitation; for these reasons, thou wat 
called from this world of uncertainty 1 
the regions of eternal peace. Adieu! iat 
flower of paradise: beam of benigtant 
heaven, fareweil ! I drop the un 
tear of regret, for the Toss thou hast 0 
casioned to thy relatives and friends. 
Youthful dweller of the grave, once mort 
adieu! bright star cf Eden, farewell! 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


The weather for the last four weeks has been moderate, and encouraged the occn- 
‘ors of land to continue sowing wheat toa much later period than usual, which will 
bly increase the quantity at market this season beyond the average of many pre- 
ceding years. ‘ ; : 
The practice of sowing oats in autumn has been lately fallen into in, some of the low 
mossy districts, and found to answer so well, that it seems to gain ground ia other 
yarters. In open seasons like the present one, and in dry free soils, there is reasoa 
to think it may succeed ; the writer of this report has seen several crops, that have a 
fine healthy appearance ; if the preduce turns out equal to the spring corn, the advan- 
iages of coming in earlier in harvest, and lessening the labour at the usual season of 
sowing, which often proves too heavy for the fafmer to accomplish in proper time, are 
considerations of sufficient consequence to induce him to give it a fair trial. 
Among the many improvements in agriculture introduced into this country, that of 
spbstitating iron for wooden ploughs, seems deserving of notice. Some time in the 
ear 1811, ablacksmith in the parish of Maralin, conceived the idea of making iron 
ploughs, and being encouraged mF one or two farmers in his own neighbourhood, has 
succeeded in producing those implements in such a state of perfection, as to occasion 
a great demand for them, and induce an opinion that they will entirely supersede the 
wooden ones. Ought not the friends of agriculture to step forward with their usual 
liberality, and promote asubscription for the poor mechanic, as a reward for his inges 
nuity. 
Grain has experienced some reduction in price since last report, and dat-meal and 
potatoes are rather lower than they were: whether that reductien will be permanent or _ 
hot, seems difficult to determine, as opinions are various on the subject. 


c- 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Under the present circumstances of our foreign felations, trade is peculiarly fluctu- 
ating, and attended with great and perplexing uncertainties. Arrivalsfrom America 
under British licences, and the mask of neutral flags, have been expected, but as yet it 
is uncertain what policy the United States will wee adopt, whether their commercial 
avidity, or their hostility to Britain will prevail, in allowing their produce to 
supply the wants of these countries, and to contribute to feed the armies in the Penin- 
sala: and yet on this decision, whatever they are pleased to make it, so much are we, 
after all our boasting, at the mercy of American councils, depends whether we shall 
have flax-seed in abundance for next spring’s sowing, or whether the prices of rain 
may be expected to be moderate from our having, or not having to supply the demands 
of the armies in Spain and Portugal. 

In Britain some branches of trade have revived a little, from the hopes of affiirs 
returning to their usual course in the north of Europe, but the bopes whieh have been 
tuddenly raised, may be as suddenly disappointed, by the subsequent events of the war, 
and the sanguine expectations so generally entertained, may not be realized by the 
pring’s campaign. It is the error of the present day to be too easily elated by tempo- 
taty successes, and like desperate gamesters, to be too ready to rejoice in an accidental 
turn of the die in our favour. ‘True wisdom is more cautious and circumspective. 

The attention of commercial men is now turned to an affair of much importance, the 
throwing open of the trade to India. Each party exclusively seeks its dwn advantage. 

Incia Company, try ev means of argumentation, and even iatimidation, 
© uphold their monopoly. @n the former renewal of their charter, a certain proportion 
of private trade was allowed to be carried on in their ships. These apparent conces- 
wons Were 80 hampered by harassing conditions, that few adventured, and the few who 

» Were frequently unsuccessful. The company now allege this failure as a reayon 
against the allowing private trade, although the disappointments principally arose 
from theit own restrictive measures, The Americans of the United States have had a 
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free trade to China for many years, and it has been profitable, not only to the direct 
adventurers, but also to the country, by enabling them to have tea on much lower 
terms, than. we have it through the medium of the company’s monopoly, The cog 
exclusive of the duties payable in the respective countries is far less to them than to vs. 

In London, the commercial interest is divided. Part adhere to the company, and 
part are desireus that London should exclusively share in the monopoly with the Com. 
pany. The out-ports with much more justice assert their claims. Monopoly is almog 
in all cases injurious to the interests of trade, which left to itself unshackled by legisla. 
tive restrictions best finds its own level. But even in the proposed extension of the 
trade, exclusion is still maintained, and only a few ports are proposed to be allowed 
the privilege. 

Belfast, not being mentioned in the arrangement, our merchants, with great propri- 
ety, sct forward their claims, in which if sound policy and justice prevail, they may hope 
for success, It is difficultto see on what good principle, such ports as Belfast, and 
many others, of those omitted, should be passed over, except from the fondness of the 
men now in power for half measures, and for that feeble vacilating policy, 
which characterizes little minds, delighting in the employment of temporary ery 
pedients. In one point of view, the abolition of the monopo y of the company would 
be important, as tending to diminish the corrupt influence of the crown, in its divided 
authority and influence with East India Directors. Lords Castlereagh and Cloncarty 
know how a writership can be made to influence parliamentary tactics. 

The present scarcity of silver change is a great inconvenience to people in retail trade, 
When the national bank of Ireland in 1804 were preparing to issue their debased cur. 
rency, they obtained an act to prevent the issue of tokens or notes, under the sum of 
20s. Now such has been the progress of depreciation of paper currency, and 
the consequent rise on metallic money, that these tokens are become an object of value, 
and they gradually disappear, probably to make way for a fresh bank coinage, of still 
less intrinsic value, In the meantime, the country is left without a sufficient supply of 
silver aud with no means to remedy the inconvenience by issuing tokens without incur 
ring a great risque from the act of the 45, George III. of which an extract is given ina 
note.” Tokens guarded against being transferable can only be issued as orders for certain 





* The act of 45th of George IIL. Chap. 41, entitled “An act for restraining the negociation 
of certain premissery notes, and inland bills of exchange in Ireiand,” after repeating all 
former acts on this subject, proceeds to enact, * That all promissory notes or under- 
akings in writing, beimg negociable or transferrable for any sum or sums of ap 
less than twenty shillings Irish currency, or on which any sum less than twenty shi 

lings tvish currency shall remain undischarged which shall bear date, or shall have been 
issued in Ireland, at any time after the first day of January one thousand eight hundred 
and five, shall be, and the same are hereby declared to'be absolutely null and void, and 
not to be negociable or transterrable ; any thing in any act or acts in foree im Ireland 
at the time of the passing of this act, or amy usage to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and the person or persons who shall have issued, or shall issue the same, shall forfeit 
the sum of ten pounds Irish currency for every such note or uodertaking so issued ; and 
the person or persons who shall have given or taken, or shal! give or take thesameig 
payment, after the said first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and five, 
shall torfeit double the amount of each such note or undertaking, to any person who 
shail sue for the same, and such penalties shali be recovered before any one Justice of 
the peace in Ireland, upouthe oath of one credible witness, or the confession of such 
offender ; and in case the penalties and forfeitures shall not be paid and sat'sfied upon 
such conviction being made, it shall be lawful for such Justice of the peace, by ware 
rant under his hand and seal, to cause the same to be levied by distress and sale of the 
goods of the offender, together with all costs and» charges attending such conviction 
and sale, returning the overplus (if any) to the owner ; and if such offenders shall Bot 
have suflicient goods and chattles to satisfy such penalties every such offender shall 

qummitied to the common gaol or house of correction, by warrant of such Justice, 
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sities of goods to be received from the issuer, but they cannot be made _negoci- 
able, by agreeing to pay the amount incash. The sale of guineas not withscanding the 
vain attempts to prohibit a profitable trade by legislative restrictions, is still carried on. 
is only transacted secretly, and buyers and sellers make the best bargains they can, 
landestinely, at from 5s, to 8s. or 9s. premium on a guinca,as circumstances enable them, 
Exchange on London has latterly lowered a little, and may now be taken at the ave- 


rage of 6y per cent. 





NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
From the 20th November, 1812, to the 20th January, 1813. 


« While jarring interests wake the world to arms, 
And fright the peaceful valeywith dire alarms ; 
While Ocean hears vindictive thunders roll 
Along his trembling wave from pole to pole ; 
Sick of the scene, where war, with ruthless hand, 
Spreads desolation o’er the bleeding land ; 
Sick of the tumult, where the trumpets breath, 
Bids ruin smile, and drowns the groan of death ! 
"Tie mime, FOUR Beicsecécczceviocseece” 
SHIPWRECK. 


To view the deep repose which now marks the wintry scene. The mildness of the 
wason has prevented those rare birds, which sometimes visit us during severe winters, 
from quitting their native regions ; nothing awakes the attention, and scarcely any 
of the surrounding objects inspire transient observers with hopes of returning spring. 
The eye of the naturalist, however, perceives, even in the inmost solitudes of the 
forest, and on the blasted heath, signs of reviving nature. The Mosses, thos¢ humble 
handmaids who protect the tender seedlings from the piercing cold, the withering 
drought, and spread with mould the hardest rocks, now flourish and present their 
beautiful and highly interesting forms, with which even the grand vegetable produc- 
tions of the tropical regions can scarcely be brought into competition. In these humble 
productions of our frozen zone, the traveller may recognize a strong resemblance to 
the Beanana and Plantain (Musa), Sapientia and Paridistaca of the tropics, and that 
‘ttraordinary production, the Yellow Gum (Zanthorhea hastile), of New Holland. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th November, 3342, to the 20th January, 1813. 
Nov. 21—29,...Frosty, fine days. 
Toeccenctiig Wet afternoon, 
24—26,...Wet days. 
27,..00 «. Showery, dark day. 


a 





for any time not less than one month, nor more than three months, unless such penalty 
& forfeiture shall be sooner paid. 

“And be it further enacted, that amy memorandum, ticket, token, draft, certificate, 
or engagement, written, printed or engraved on paper, card, vellum, or parchment, 
being negotiable or transferrable, or which shall have been qr shall be given, negocia- 
ted, or transferred with intent to imply or to make a promise or engagement to 
money or value of any kind, in goods er otherwise, under the sum of twenty shillin 

heurrency, or on which a less sum than twenty shillings Irish currency shall remain 
Wdischaryed, shall be decmed an undertaking in writing to all intents and purposes 
sever,” 
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Celestial Phenomena. 



















































2B jeeeeeee-sDark, dry day. 
29,..0+.++.-Fine day ; shower at night. 
S0,..+++++-.Light rain in the morning ; fine day. 
Dec, 1,,.++.++..Showery, dark day. 
2,..+00ee0e-Dry day. 
B,.+0+ «++-Dark, dry day ; light rain at night. 
4-5,...+..Dark, dry days. 


6,..+.+0..Showery morning ; dark, dry day. 
Teosses .-.-Fine day. 

8-9,......Fine days ; frosty. 
10,...+++++.-Fine day ; thawing. 


11—12,...Fine, frosty days, and some snow. 
13—14,...Dark, frosty days. 


15,..++e+e..50me showers, and thawing. a 
16,...+++++-Fligh winds, and keen frost. 

BT pccdsces .- Thaw, and showers. 

18,....++++.Dark day ; threatening rain. “ 
BD recesses. Wet day; snow on the mountains. 

20, .cseeeees Dark, dry day. 

2) poor sveeee Dark day ; heavy showers at night. 

22—24,...Dark, dry days. 

25,..00+++--Fine day. 

26—-29,...Dark, dry days. 

30,......+..Showery. 

Bl yeéeseeeeeDark, dry day. 


Jam.  LyeeeseseeeFime day. 
1812, Qyevereseee Misty day: 
3~4,..++0.Fine days, 
Sudncrceces Wet. 
Gyeoeeeeee OME Frain. 
TysvereeseeWet at night. 
By.-eeee «Cold, dry day. 


Dn«ereeeeShowers at the evening ; mountain tops white. 

10,.++++.«+.-Dry day ; wet at night. 
Ll yew +eseeeFine day. ; 
12—14,...Misty, with some slight rain. . 
BS gscscceeseF ine. 
WGyeserees .-Misty day. ; 
17,.0++++2--Slight rain at night. . : 
BB rccccccce Very wet. P 
19——~20,...Fine days. 

The variations of the Barometer, during this period, have been. but trifling. It F 
has been observed, on the 25th and 26th of November, at 29.5; on the 8th of De P 
cember, it was as high as 30.4 ; the rest of the time it varied little from 30, 

The Thermometer has been unusually high for the season, having been, on the 24th, " 
25th, 29th, and 30th of November, at 8, a.m., as high as 50°; it has been seldom a d 
low as the freezing point; on the 22d of November, and 8th of December, it wa, 
however, as low as 29. t 

The wind has been observed 16 times S.E.; 14S.W.; 3 W.; 1ON.; 4 E.; thepe " 
valence, therefore, has been Easterly, h 

—_— : 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. : 
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FOR FEBRUARY, 1813. é 
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Last month was very unfavourable to evening observations on the planets, for only 
one was visible in the hours before midnight, and this, which was Jupiter, 
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i six in the evening ; he indeed afforded ample opportunity to the astrono- 
rise till past ; 
mer to contemplate the noble orb, and the moons that accompanied it. 

February is distinguished by two eclipses : the one of the Sun, on the Ist ; the other 
of the Moon, on the 14th ; the former only visible in these countries, and that only pars 
sially, as the Sun rises eclipsed. Of the planets, one only is visible in the evening, but 
re Jupiter ; and he is seen, soon after sun-set, in the east, and affords sufficient fa- 
cilities to the astronomers to observe the eclipses of his moons. 

The Moon is new on the Ist, at 36 minutes past eight in the morning, and she crosses 
the ecliptic, in her descending node, at night. The consequence is, an eclipse of the 
Sun, which rises eclipsed at 27 & minutes past seven ; its greatest obscuration is at 1 
minute past eight, and the eclipse ends at 11} minutes past nine, The digits eclipsed 
areseven degrees twenty-six minutes on the Sun’s southern limb, The crescent of the 
Moon will be visible on the 2d, as, though she is a little south of the ecliptic, she is in 
a favourable sign, entering upon the twelfth under the eighth of the Waterbearer. 

Onthe 7th, the Moon is on the meridian at 19 minutes past five, having above her 
on the west, the first of the Ram, and below her the first of the Whale, the latter star 
being near to the meridian to the east. As the night advances, we shall notice, above 
ber, the Pleiades, and Aldebaran, with the Hyades. 

On the 10th, the Moon is on the meridian at 4 minutes past eight, having under her 
Orion, the third and second stars being to the west, and the first néar to the-meridian 
on the east. Above and near to her on the west, is the sixth, and, higher up, the se- 
cond of the Bull, or the stars at the tips of the horns, the southern horn being the 
nearest. Above her, to the east, are the seventh and twelfth of the Twins, and farther 
off the two first ; below her is the third, which she will have passed before her next ap- 

rance. 

“ the 14th, she is on the meridian at 43 minutes past eleven, having, directly above 
her, the small stars in the head of the Lion; the nautical star Regulus, or first of this 
constellation, being to the east of her, and Jupiter, at a considerable distance from her 
tothe west. Below her is Alphard, the first of the Hydra. On this day, she passes 
the ecliptic in her ascending node, between nine and ten in the morning ; and, as she is 
near the full, an eclipse may be expected. 

On the 15th is full moon, at 43 minutes past eight in the morning, at which time is 
an eclipse, and, of course, not visible in our island. The eclipse begins at 10 minutes 
past seven in thé morning, and ends at two minutes past ten ; the digits eclipsed being 
on the south limb, severt degrees and three quarters. Inthe evening she rises under 
the first of the Lion, and is perceived to be receding from it during the whole of the 
hight. 

On the 18th, the Moon rises under the five stars in triangle of the Virgin, the third 
of this constellation being near to her, and her recess from this star will be noticed dur- 
ing the night ; and it will be perceived, that she will pass the first of the Virgin at 
ome distance from the star. 

Ou the 23d, the Moon rises in the morning, and is followed, soon after her rising, by 
the second of the Scorpion. As she ascends the heavens, the groupe formed by her, the 
second and first of the Scorpion, and Mars, to the east of her, will excite attention, 

On the 25th, she rises after Mars, and, before sun-rise, is perceived to be directing 
her course towards Venus, at a considerable distance from her ; but she does not reach 
this planet this month, though she passes Saturn on the 26th. 

Mercury is a morning star, in an unfavourable situation, and with a southern lati- 
tude continually increasing. On the first, he is not seven degrees above the horizon at 
‘iterise, near the south-east, and, consequently, few but the keen astronomers will see 
him thismonth. ‘The Moon does not pa-s him this month, being to the east of him on 
the Ist, and to the west on the last day of the month. 

Venus is a morning star, at first at a considerahle distance from the Sun ; but she is 
42 unfavourable situation, and in her descending node in the second week. On the 
lt, ber height above the horizon at sun-rise is not nine degrees, and this is continually 

feasing, three causes conspiring to diminish the height; her distance from the sun 

reaming, the unfavourableness of her position increasing, and her northern latitude 
Gecreasing, till she passes the eliptic, and then her southern latiude increasing. 
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The Moon does not pass her this month, though she does in a few hours after the 
expiration of it, Mars is a morning star, on the meridian at seven in the morn; of 
the 6th, and af half past six on the last day of the month. The Moon passes bine 
the 24th. ke: 

Jupiter is in a favourable situation, being on the meridian on the Ist, at 20'mi 
past eleven at night, and onthe 19th, at ten, - His motion is retrograde, through three 
degrees. As the darkness of evening comes on, he will be seen, in great spleudoyr 
in ? by north, under the two first stars of the Twins. ‘The Mooon passes him on 
13th. 

Saturn is a morning star, partaking with Venus of the unfavourableness of the sign 
the tenth ; in which they are on the Ist near to each other. But the motion of Saturnis 
slow, and, consequently, his duration above the horizon before sun-rise, and his height 
at that time, are daily increasing. ‘The Moon passes him on the 26th. 

Herchell is on the meridian at near three quarters past six o'clock in the morning of 
the Ist, and twenty-five minutes past five of the 2ist. ‘The Moon passes him on the 224, 

Frend’s Evening Amusements, 


ERRATA, 


Page 464, col. 2, instead of 


“ And fell Charybdis murmur’d sof? appluse,” 
read 





& hoarse.applause.” 


Page 498, col. 1, lime Sist, for ticket-rank, read ticket-bank. 
Page 464, col. 1, for “‘ qux nuna falicitor orm,” read “ que nuna feliciter ore.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Address to the Ladies of B. is of too locai a nature, and uninteresting to general 
readers. 

Advice to a newly married young lady partakes too much of commen place observa. 
tions for insertion. ‘lhe remarks, though just, are such as would obviously present 
on the occasion. 

“ The Regret ;” “ To Eva singing ;” and “ Man, translated from the Arabian,” 
are inadmissible. 

“ False Hope” shall be inserted on the first vacancy. 

Benevolus and Florella came too late for the present month, It may be expected 
to appear in the next number. | 

The letter on preparing soup is, we fear, not original. It is our practice never 
permit or make selections from other periodical publications, without a full acknow 
ledgment. 

Dr. D, has received the long abusive letter subscribed 4 Methodist,” and has applied 
it to its proper wse. We will not gratify the writer by letting him discover his bad pae 
sions, in acceding to his desire to print the letter in our pages. * We wage no war with 
Bedlam,” nor with those whose ferocious bigotry bewilders them into worse fa¥ 
than those uttered by the inmates of such receptacles. T cat miserably err who mi 
railing for religion. When the writer shall have his vehicle of slander in readiness, #® 
suppose this precious morsel will be printed, and afford a sample of what may be ee 
pected from a publication, intended to cover abuses, and the deformity of vice, 
the specious mask of spurious loyalty, and the often abused name of religion. 
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